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THE EXECUTIVE Council of the ECONOMIC commentators say we oOcTo 
American Federation of Labor is are heading right into the greatest 
meeting in Washington. The major business boom in American history, = 
task before the Council is the prepara- and if they’re right one would think 
tion of its report to the Federation’s there should be jobs for the unem- P 
sixtieth annual convention, which ployed—for all the unemployed. Yet 
opens in New Orleans on November government economists calculate that, Whe 
18. The call for the convention has boom or no boom, a full year hence of his f 
just gone out to all affiliated unions. there will still be from 4,000,000 to ism, b 
6,000,000 workless workers. Labor is labor : 
BY THE TIME the industry commit- ee ge ay the —— ah 
tee for the converted paper products a ee ast Hoge gnc ‘ y+ meetin 
industry meets to determine the mini- se all eee . . will « oe se basis ¢ 
mum wage to be put into effect under coh td at the program will end i. met in 
the Wage and Hour Law, the Ameri- The ak naga in three or ars yey ~“ penter 
can Federation of Labor membership here is a strong tendency in that di- came | 
in this industry will have passed the rection in some quarters just now. Wh 
40,000 mark. Strong union agree- planta’ 
ments have consistently followed the THE GOVERNMENT is taking over slave 
A. F. of L. organizational progress in fishing vessels on which men have been fought 
the industry, representing organiza- working and earning a living. Pur- white. 
tional effort and experience over a chase of the boats by the government Wh 
period of years. Recently this basic is for a good purpose, so there’s no newly 
industry has been discovered by the quarrel on that score. But labor main- labor | 
C.I.0. Orders have been handed down tains that these fishermen, who have comer 
by the C.I.O. to invade the field and lost their jobs through the defense pro- worke 
organize workers in the converted gram, are entitled to some compensa- basis. 
paper plants into the Plaything and tion, just as the companies have been Wh 
Novelty Workers Industrial Union. compensated for the loss of their ves- tion w 
Organization of these workers may be sels. The fishermen are just an ex- shops, 
a novelty to the C.I.O., but it has been ample. The whole question of com- and v 
a matter of years of organizational pensation for workers dislocated by the same ° 
experience and effective leadership to defense program is highly important Wh 
the A. F. of L.; organizing these and must receive much more attention deprin 
workers may be a plaything to the than has been given to it. labor 
C.1.0., but it is a serious business to lie sc 
ssahasiadataia PRESIDENT GREEN, in a letter to ag 
state and city central bodies, writes: ; 
A SIGNIFICANT development is the “It is vitally. important to organized lee 
victory of American Federation of labor that the rights and interests of dc 
Labor unions in Labor Board elections workers be fully protected in the ad- a : 
among employes of the Chicago ministration of the [Draft] Act. In ee 
Herald-American. Both in the editorial view of this, it is imperative that your Eb 
department and in the commercial de- organization urgently recommend to Send 
partment the American Newspaper the Governor of your state, for ap- desire 
Guild, C.1.0., was decisively trounced. pointment on each of these boards, tle hv 
The Chicago Editorial Association won labor representatives qualified to serve.” 7) 
by 151 to 34, while the Newspaper A 
oe COMPLETE HOSPITAL care is Ne 
p by o 91. ; 
guaranteed to 8,000 persons during the Ne 
next twelve months under a contract I 
JEROME JONES’ death is a blow to signed by Local 802, American Fed- a, 
the movement which knew and deeply eration of Musicians, and a leading oe 
respected him as one of labor’s finest New York City hospital. The union — 
characters. Mr. Jones was called the will assume all hospital costs for un- 
“Samuel Gompers of the South.” Dean employed members and their families. 
of labor paper editors, he edited the If the experiment proves successful, the 
Atlanta Journal of Labor for half a plan will probably be expanded to take : 
century. He did much to break down care of all members of the union, em- | 
opposition to unions in the South. ployed as well as unemployed. = 
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Emancipation, 


When a dictator assumes control, one 
of his first acts is to abolish trade union- 
ism, because he knows that organized 
labor stands unequivocally for democ- 
racy. 

When the founding fathers sought a 
meeting place in which to set up the 
basis of the American Republic, they 
met in what was then known as Car- 
penter’s Hall in Philadelphia. It be- 
came the cradle of American liberty. 

When the Negro was a slave on the 
plantation and the white man was a 
slave in the factory, organized labor 
fought for freedom for both black and 
white. 

When some employers exploited 
newly arrived immigrants, organized 
labor became the champion of the new- 
comers, welcoming them as _ fellow 
workers and comrades, upon an equal 
basis. 

When women were offered starva- 
tion wages and were driven into sweat- 
shops, organized labor insisted that men 
and women in industry be paid the 
same wages for equal work. 

When the children of the poor were 
deprived of an education, organized 
labor became the champion of the pub- 
lic school system, in which education 
was freely given to all the children in 
the community. 

When the workers instinctively re- 
belled against feudalism, benevolentism 
and other isms which held them cap- 
tive, organized labor redeemed them 
from oppression and despair. 

Ebenezer Elliott, son of an iron- 
founder, has given expression to the 
desire of the workers in his famous bat- 
tle hymn. Here are the opening lines: 

When wilt Thou save the people, 

O God of mercy, when? 

Not kings alone, but nations! 

Not thrones and crowns, but men! 


In this great task organized labor 


will continue to play a leading role. 
Charles Stelzle. 
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HE UNITED States of America, 

having posted “No Trespassing” 
signs all around the Western Hemi- 
sphere, is now going to back up these 
warnings with men and guns, planes 
and warships, just in case Messrs. Hit- 
ler, Mussolini and Stalin think we’re 
fooling. 

America is no longer fooling with 
national defense. For the first time in 
its history, our country is going to have 
a huge peacetime army. For the first 
time in history, our young men are 
going to be drafted in peacetime from 
the civilian population to build up that 
army. 

These precedent-shattering steps are 
not preparations for war; they are in- 
surance for peace. The American peo- 
ple and their government do not want 
war ; they want peace. And they have 
come to the conclusion that the only 
way to keep the Western Hemisphere 
at peace is to speak to the dictators of 
Europe in the language they under- 
stand—force. 

America is now mustering its full 
resources of men and machines in a 
mighty national defense array that is 
bound to make any would-be invader 
think more than twice before hazard- 
ing a trans-Atlantic attack. 

The draft is the keystone of the de- 
fense program. It was provided for in 
a bill passed by Congress on Septem- 
ber 14, after months of debate, and 
signed by the President on September 
16. The American Federation of 
Labor opposed this bill while it was 
under consideration because it felt 
that the traditional American system 
of voluntary enlistment should be given 
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a full trial first. But now that peace- 
time conscription has become the law 
of the land, the American Federation 
of Labor has pledged every effort to 
make it supremely successful. 

President William Green declared: 

“These are times that call for giving, 
and we will give.” 

The cold truth is that the nation 
must have more men to operate its de- 
fense machine. Whether these men 
were to be obtained by enlistment or 
conscription was a question of principle 


on which many patriotic Americans 
differed. Such differences now should 
be and will be forgotten as the entire 
nation unites to make the draft ef- 
fective. 

As a patriotic duty and for the bene- 
fit of members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor who may be directly 
affected, The AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IsT herewith summarizes the provisions 
and requirements of the draft law: 

The first action taken by President 
Roosevelt after signing the act was to 
issue a proclamation setting October 
16 as the day when those subject to 
call for military service must register. 

If you have passed your twenty-first 
birthday and have not yet reached your 
thirty-sixth and if you are a citizen or 
an alien who has declared intentions of 
becoming a citizen, you must register 
on October 16 at the official registra- 
tion places announced in your com- 
munity. 

You are then liable to be drafted for 
a year’s training in the land or naval 
forces of the United States. 

After registration you will receive a 
number and, if your number is called 
under a lottery system which will be 
instituted, you will have to appear 
before a local draft board to be set up 
in each community by the President’s 
orders. 

Your induction into the armed forces 
may be deferred by the local draft 
board for a number of reasons. First 
you will have to pass careful physical 
and mental examinations to determine 
your fitness for service. If you claim 
to be a conscientious objector for valid 
religious reasons, the local board will 





President Roosevelt signs the nation’s first peacetime draft bill 
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refer your case to the Department of 
Justice for investigation and may sub- 
sequently inscribe you on a special reg- 
ister for conscientious objectors who 
will be liable to non-combatant serv- 
ice on call of the President. 

If you are a college student, your 
entry into the armed forces may be 
deferred on your request until the 
completion of the 1940-1941 academic 
year or until July 1, 1941, whichever 
comes sooner. 

If you are married or have depend- 
ents you may also be exempted from 
service under rules to be issued by the 
President. Exemptions also are to be 
promulgated by the President for 
those whose present employment in 
industry, agriculture or other occupa- 
tions is found to be necessary for 
the maintenance of the national health, 
safety or interest. This means that 
if you are working on necessary na- 
tional defense jobs you will probably 
not be drafted. 

If you have served three years in 
the regular army at any previous time 
or if you are a member of the active 
National Guard you will also be ex- 
empted from the draft. 

If you have passed your eighteenth 
birthday and have not reached your 
thirty-sixth, you may enlist for the 
same year’s training as will be given 
to the draftees. 

Those who try to dodge the draft 
law are subject to trial before a civil 
court and punishment, upon convic- 
tion, of five years in jail or a $10,000 
fine, or both. 

Only about 400,000 are expected to 


be called for immediate service in the 
first draft and about 1,000,000 more a 
year for the next five years, if the 
nation remains at peace. As the total 
number of those who will have to 
register is estimated at 16,500,000, it 
can readily be seen that only about 
one-third of those subject to the law 
actually will be drafted. 


After honorably completing his 
service, a draftee will receive a cer- 
tificate to that effect. If he asks, 
within forty days of completing his 
service, for his former job, his former 
employer will be expected to reinstate 
him in the same position or a position 
with the same seniority, pay and other 
benefits “unless the employer’s cir- 
cumstances have so changed as to 
make it impossible or unreasonable 
to do so.” 

That is, if all goes well and this coun- 
try is not forced into war. However, 
the law provides that the twelve-month 
period of service may be extended by 
the President “to such time as may be 
necessary in the interests of national 
defense.” 

Further to protect the nation’s inter- 
ests in case of future war, each draftee, 
after completing his year’s service, will 
be transferred to a reserve component 
of the army, navy or marines and until 
he attains the age of forty-five, or until 
ten years have passed, he will be sub- 
ject to call for “such additional training 
and service as may now or hereafter be 
prescribed by law.” 

In other-words, if war breaks out or 
appears imminent, the President is em- 
powered to call out men who have com- 
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pleted their training and have been 
placed in the reserves for active duty, 

By way. of guaranteeing that the 
blunders of the 1917 draft shall not be 
repeated, the law provides that no 
draftees shall be inducted into service 
until the military authorities are able 
to provide them adequate shelter, sani- 
tary facilities and health safeguards. 
The law further provides that no mem- 
ber of the local draft boards may be 
an army or navy officer, active or re- 
tired. Orders have been issued that all 
registrants be treated courteously and 
considerately. 

If a draftee’s employer wishes to 
pay him compensation in addition to 
his military pay while he is in service, 
he may do so. 

Those drafted will receive $21 a 
month for the first four months of 
their service and $30 a month there- 
after. 

Local boards are forbidden to exer- 
cise discrimination in selection be- 
cause of race or color. 


Continue to Receive Benefits 


Employers are obliged to consider 
as on furlough or leave of absence all 
draftees taken from their employ and 
to grant them such insurance or other 
benefits as are customarily granted 
employes of such status. Employers 
are not only obliged to restore draftees 
to their jobs when they have com- 
pleted their service but also may not fill 
their places, during their absence, 
with members of the Communist party 
or the German-American Bund. 

Industry also may be drafted under 
the law if it fails to accept and exe- 
cute on fair terms orders from the 
government for defense products. 

It will readily be seen from the 
foregoing summary that directly and 
indirectly the draft will affect every 
person in the country, individuals and 
organizations, labor, business and the 
government. 

The young men who will be called 
for military training may feel that 
they are making the chief sacrifice, 
but others will feel the pinch as well. 
And there is another and brighter 
side to the picture. 

Huge stocks of supplies, equipment 
and clothing will have to be manu- 
factured for the nation’s armed forces. 
Factories will be forced to operate at 
full blast to fill the new needs. The 
army of unemployed, already de- 
pleted by the army of preparedness, 
will enlist in large numbers with the 
army of gainful workers in private 
industry. 

Our people, in the true American 
spirit, will take the good with the 
bad and will not allow themselves to 
become disheartened by the draft. 


Ameer aCONIST 
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NOLLARS 


VS. 


DET EASE 


ILLIONS for defense. Steel, air- 

craft, shipbuilding. Guns, muni- 
tions and expiosives. Airplanes and 
engines. Ships, turbines and armor 
plate. Tanks and trucks. Powder and 
bullets. One appropriation after an- 
other is sped through Congress. 
Thoughts of economy are thrust aside. 
The nation is mobilizing its every re- 
source in a single effort for a single 
purpose—defense. 

Decision follows decision and is 
translated into action. National Guard 
called into service. Conscription: hun- 
dreds of thousands of men to be called 
to the colors each year for five years. 
Personal plans shattered? Careers in- 
terrupted? Families broken up? Yes, 
but what of it? America is arming for 
defense. The defense must be impreg- 
nable. Democracy must be protected 
against all threats. It is the one thing 
that matters above all else. 

May, June, July, August, September. 
For five months the American people 
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intensely and feverishly devoted them- 
selves to the most urgent task of their 
generation. Time was most important 
and therefore speed most vital. 

Everyone knew that. Everyone knew 
also that the first and foremost require- 
ment in modern defense was to produce 
and to make available supplies and 
equipment with which defenses were to 
be reared. 

Yet at the end of five months much 
of our production and distribution ma- 
chinery was paralyzed by relative in- 
activity. Earnestly determined to act, 
industry seemed to be slowed down, its 
activity palsied. 

Although $2,000,000,000 in defense 
orders were given clearance, contracts 
awarded, loan agreements negotiated 
and approved, most of this production 
was still on paper, not yet translated 
into real action in mills, plants, shops. 

Of the $2,000,000,000 of cleared 
defense orders, only a third—$670,000,- 
000—was shown in the cash flow from 









May through August which reflected 
defense production actually “working.” 

What was the trouble? The slow- 
down in our defense orders could not 
be charged to delays of bureaucracy or 
red tape. Punctilious procedural rules 
and exacting record-keeping require- 
ments were swept aside and short cuts 
taken to avoid every circuit of action 
which appeared too long. 

Was it because the government was 
high-handed and arbitrary with busi- 
ness and industry? No. The Defense 
Commission and the President had met 
about every condition and agreed to 
every demand made by industry since 
the defense program was launched. 

Was labor the bottleneck? No. La- 
bor cooperated from the start, and no 
delays had been charged either to labor 
disputes or to labor shortages. 

What happened was that in many 
lines of production which served as 
keys to defense, industry refused to 
move until it would receive full assur- 
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ance of clear and unimpaired profit 
without risk. 

Ships and armor plate? The New- 
port News Shipbuilding Company had 
not been able to procure armor plate 
when it was scheduled to be ready. As 
the result the aircraft carrier Hornet 
had to be launched without its armor 
plate. This was due to the refusal of 
United States Steel and Midvale Steel 
to do business with the Navy under the 
existing profit limitation. 

Powder and explosives? Well, per- 
haps, but only on pretty definite condi- 
tions. In the case of duPont de Ne- 
mours the condition was that the gov- 
ernment would build $20,000,000 worth 
of new powder plants for which the 
public would pay and which duPont 
would operate. 

Airplanes? The Boeing Aircraft 
Corporation refused to sign a $32,000,- 
000 contract for four-engined bombers 
until it could be quite sure that Con- 
gress would pass profit legislation 
which suited it. 

As reported by the Associated Press: 
“One of the major obstacles is that the 
Boeing officials are unwilling to under- 
take a large plant expansion. . . . The 
exact amount of the ultimate contract 
cannot be determined pending final ad- 
justment for amortization, tax and 
profits purposes.” 


Hard Bargain Driven 


The Packard Company would be 
willing to produce 9,000 Rolls-Royce 
Merlin motors but only if the govern- 
ment would let it have $30,000,000 for 
a plant plus guaranteed profits on the 
subsequent output. That was a hard 
bargain, but the Defense Commission 
agreed to it. Even then, Packard, in 
line with other defense manufacturers, 
preferred to wait until Congress had 
approved the amortization and excess 
profits legislation demanded by in- 
dustry. 

Curtiss-Wright, Pratt and Whitney, 
and Douglas Aircraft were also among 
the companies which were willing to 
do their part for national defense, but 
only as, if and when they could do it 
on their-own terms. 

A high pace was set by some of these 
companies, but not so much in terms 
of actual production as in terms of 
jockeying for the position of greatest 
advantage. 

Curtiss-Wright was one of the com- 
panies that went off to an early start 
in the race for defense profits. While 
Curtiss-Wright’s manufacturing facili- 
ties were valued at only $18,291,000 at 
the beginning of 1940, the company 
completed successful negotiations for 
RFC loans amounting to $92,000,000 to 
be used in the construction of plants for 
the manufacture of airplane engines. 
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Harris and Ewing 


H. W. PRENTIS, JR., OF N.A.M. 
He argues against profits taxes 


With this public money the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation was to con- 
struct a plant in Cincinnati with capac- 
ity to produce 12,000 air-cooled radial 
engines a year and a new assembly 
plant. The condition was that these 
two plants would be amortized in eight 
years. 

The government was to provide the 
Wright company with enough engine 
contracts to repay the loan within the 
eight-year period. At that time the 
company would either have a cost-free 
plant or it could sell the plant back to 
the government, in which case the gov- 
ernment would pay for the plant twice. 

If the company failed to repay the 
loan under the terms of the contract, 
the government would have no recourse 
against the company other than to take 
over the plant for which it had paid 
anyhow. 

According to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, the cost of the proposed plant and 
its equipment was to be not more than 
$38,000,000. When queried by this 
newspaper about the “apparent discrep- 
ancy” between this cost and the amount 
of the loan, the Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator, Jesse Jones, said that it would 
not “be in the public interest” to make 
the answer known. 


In the meantime, Curtiss-Wright’s 
profits increased almost 100 per cent 
for 1940 over 1939 and by June 30 it 
had $248,668,000 of unfilled orders on 
its books. 

In the light of these facts it is start- 
ling to note that some of the aircraft 
plants were operating at as low as 40 
per cent capacity as late as August and 
that the bulk of the defense aviation 
contracts were still in a log-jam. 





Industry’s slow-down strike meant 
that the protection of armed wings 
against the sky-raider would be de. 
layed by months. It also meant that 
industry would get the asking price 
for the implements of defense and keep 
the profit, no matter how large. 

What were the conditions demanded 
by industry as its price for helping the 
government in the defense of the na- 
tion? They were (1) amortization of 
new plants and equipment needed for 
defense production and (2) profit tax 
legislation which would leave the bulk 
of defense profits intact. 

The demand for amortization simply 
called for an arrangement whereby 
companies building new plants or in- 
stalling new equipment would be al- 
lowed to amortize these additions—or 
deduct their cost from tax-free earn- 
ings—within five years. 

In other words, each year one-fifth 
of the cost of new plant and equipment 
could be deducted by defense producers 
from their income, before arriving at 
the net income on which excess profits 
taxes as well as income taxes must 
be paid. 

At the end of five years the plants 
would be completely paid off with the 
money received from the government 
for defense orders and owned by the 
company outright for the company’s 
own future production or available for 
resale to the government if the gov- 
ernment were willing to pay twice for 
the same plant. 


Industry Demands a Law 


Although the plan obviously did not 
protect the public interest, speed was 
of the essence and the amortization pol- 
icy was fully agreed to by the adminis- 
tration on July 10. Contrary to the 
administration’s hopes, however, this 
acquiescence to industry’s demands 
failed to produce the desired results. 

What industry now demanded was 
legislation duly enacted by Congress, 
printed in black and white, and signed 
by the President on the dotted line. 
The minimum demand for settlement 
was an excess profits tax law satisfac- 
tory to industry. Until the passage 
of such law was fully assured, industry 
was determined to continue its slow- 
down strike. 


Much of the World War profiteering 
was made possible by placing orders 
through directly negotiated contracts 
on the basis of cost plus a specified 
percentage of profit. In 1934 Congress 
placed a profit limit on plane and ship 
contracts of twelve and ten per cent, 
respectively. 

When the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee, on June 18, discovered that 
the Navy had let $1,000,000,000 worth 
of shipbuilding contracts without com- 
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petitive bidding on the old basis of 
cost plus ten per cent, Congress acted 
quickly and by the “Navy Speed-Up 
Act” of June 28 reduced the profit 
limitation to eight per cent on the cost 
of competitively bid contracts and 
seven per cent on those negotiated 
privately. 

With the new tax law on the books 
the tax legislation had reached a patch- 
work stage and was clearly inequitable. 
The profits were limited only on con- 
tracts for naval vessels and airplanes, 
reaching the contractors as well as sub- 
contractors, but placing no limit on 
profits derived from other defense con- 
tracts. 

Thus a gun manufacturer had no 
profit limitation on a contract for the 
Army, but had to submit to an eight 
per cent profit limit to be able to de- 
liver the same gun to the Navy. 

This was bad business for the gov- 
ernment as well as industry, because 
clearly the manufacturer would prefer 
to devote all his attention to Army 
guns, and find the prospects of naval 
contracts to be dull and unexciting by 
comparison. 


Seek Repeal of Profit Limits 


Finding this situation advantageous, 
industry began to press for outright 
repeal of profit limits on planes and 
ships. Having received some backing 
from the Defense Commission as well 
as the War and Navy Departments, 
industry was given encouragement by 
the House, which wrote the repeal of 
the eight and seven per cent profit 
limitation into its version of the excess 
profits tax bill. 

But the last round of the fight re- 
mained to be won on the provisions of 
the excess profits tax bill itself. 

The profits tax issue was joined in 
H. R. 10413, the Second Revenue Bill 
of 1940, drafted by the House Ways 
and Means Committee and passed by 
the House under a “gag rule” pro- 
cedure on August 29. 

As reported by the House, the bill 
contained three major provisions: 
(1) it suspended the eight and seven 
per cent profit limitations of the 
Vinson-Trammel Act applicable to air- 
craft and naval contracts; (2) it gave 
statutory sanction to industry’s five- 
year amortization proposals; and (3) it 
provided for a corporate excess profits 
tax, allowing two methods of exemp- 
tion from the tax which the taxpayer 
could choose to his advantage. 

The bill imposed an excess profits 
tax on current profits which are over 
and above an exemption provided in 
the bill. 

A corporation subject to the tax may 
take as its exemption (1) the amount 
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of its average profits for the years 
1936-1939; or (2) a percentage fig- 
ured on the basis of invested capital 
by means of a complex formula. 

The Senate Finance Committee 
modified and simplified the methods of 
calculating the allowed exemptions, 
but left open to industry the choice of 
submitting to the least burdensome tax- 
ation. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
on September 12 with this alternative 
choice which, in the apt language of 
Senator LaFollette, gives to all corpo- 
rations subject to the excess profits tax 
a “heads they win, tails the Treasury 
loses” proposition. 

The Senate Committee also increased 
the regular corporation tax by three 
and one-tenth per cent, making this ap- 
plicable to all corporate incomes re- 
gardless of the size or nature of the 
business and regardless of the source 
or rate of the profits. As reported by 
the Senate Committee, the bill largely 
reflected the wishes of big business. 


Under its provisions, the large, pros- 
perous corporation which consistently 
earns substantial profits and is most 
able to pay an excess profits tax would 
pay little or nothing in excess taxes. 
Under the average earnings method 
of the bill such a corporation could 
continue to earn fifty, 100 or 1,000 per 
cent on the invested capital without 
paying any additional tax on such 
profits. 

At the same time competitors of the 
prosperous, established corporations 


would be heavily penalized by the in- 
equitable incidence of the proposed tax. 
Most important of all, the proposal 
failed to meet the test proposed by the 
President in his message to Congress 
on July 1, when he urged Congress to 


enact an excess profits tax bill to help 
pay for the defense program because 
“it is our duty to see that the burden 
is equitably distributed according to 
ability to pay, so that a few do not 
gain from the sacrifices of the many.” 

By failing to place a ceiling upon 
excess profits the bill failed in its pur- 
pose as a taxation measure, but appar- 
ently met the wishes of the defense 
contractors. 

It was well-nigh miraculous to see 
the tax bill clear the hurdle of the 
Senate Committee on September 11, 
and to find contracts long tied up in 
negotiations suddenly move with such 
speed that the War Department alone 
was able to announce the award and 
clearance of contracts for 6,800 planes 
by September 16. 

Defense industries are entitled to a 
fair and equitable return on their in- 
vestment incidental to defense produc- 
tion. They would be justified in seek- 
ing a measure of protection for ex- 
panded plants and added equipment 
against the risk of disuse and bank- 
ruptcy when the emergency is over. 
But when the whole nation is called 
upon to make sacrifices these sacrifices 
must be shared equally by all. 

Our government would be derelict 
in its duty to the American people if 
it wrote a rule of special privilege into 
our national defense policy and into 
our national laws. 

By yielding to speculative pressures 
of those who would profit from the 
threat of common disaster facing our 
entire nation, our government would 
be betraying the public interest and 
serving to deepen the economic in- 
equalities, opening a way for the ulti- 
mate destruction of the system in which 
the American people have firm faith. 








O NE OF the most outstanding trade 

union conventions in many a day 
was held in the nation’s capital last 
month. The convention was that of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, whose membership of 500,000 
workers makes it numerically the No. 1 
affiliate of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The high spot of the conclave was an 
address by President Roosevelt, his first 
before a union convention during his 
two administrations. Broadcast over 
two radio networks, the President’s ad- 
dress received nationwide publicity. 

The delegates also heard William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; George Meany, the 
Federation’s secretary-treasurer ; New 
York City’s Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, 
President John P. Coyne of the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, Secretary-Treasurer I. M. Orn- 
burn of the Union Label Trades De- 
partment and many other prominent 
figures. 

One of the most important parts of 
President Roosevelt’s address was that 
in which he told the convention—and 
the nation—that the government would 
not abandon labor. 


“There are some who would not only 
stop now the progress we are making in 
social and labor legislation, but would 
even repeal what has been enacted dur- 
ing the past seven years—all on the plea 
that an adequate national defense re- 
quires it,” the President said. 

“They would seek unlimited hours of 
labor. They would seek lower wages. 
They would seek the cancellation of 
those safeguards for which we have all 
struggled so long. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO TEAMSTERS’ CONVENTION AND THE NATION: 


TEAMS TERY: 
CONVENTION 


“TI still believe, however, as I did 
when I said on May 26 last: ‘We must 
make sure in all that we do that there 
be no breakdown or cancellation of any 
of the great social gains which we have 
made in these past years. . . . There is 
nothing in our present emergency to 
justify a retreat from any of our social 
objectives—conservation of resources, 
assistance to agriculture, housing and 
help to the underprivileged.’ 

“Our mighty national defense effort 
against all present and potential threats 
cannot be measured alone in terms of 
mathematical increase in the number of 
soldiers and sailors, or of guns or tanks 
or planes. Behind them all must stand 
a united people whose spiritual and 
moral strength has not been sapped 
through hunger or want or fear or in- 
security. The morale of a people is an 
essential supplement to their guns and 
planes. 

“IT am convinced that a breakdown 
of existing labor and social legislation 
would weaken rather than increase our 
efforts for defense. Continuance of 


them means the preservation of the ef- 
ficiency of labor. 


It means the return 
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‘A breakdown of labor legislation would weaken our defense efforts’ 
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to work of several millions still un- 
employed. 

“The employment of additional 
workers and the provisions for over- 
time payments for overtime work will 
insure adequate working hours at de- 
cent wages to do all that is now neces- 
sary in physical defense. We will not 
overlook the lesson learned in Europe 
in past years.” 

Voicing his hatred of war, “more 
now than ever,” and expressing his su- 
preme determination to keep this coun- 
try out of war, the President attacked 
the “propaganda of fear” which seeks 
to spread the belief that an attempt is 
being made “to lead us into war.” He 
said : 

“The American people will reject 
that kind of propaganda of fear. They 
know that against the raging forces 
loose in the world the best defense is 
the strongest preparedness—fighting 
men and equipment in front, and fight- 
ing industry and agriculture behind the 
lines. 

“Weakness in these days is a cordial 
invitation to attack. That is no longer 
theory; it is proven fact.” 

The President came out with a flat 
call for military conscription, but at the 
same time he insisted that it is neces- 
sary and fair “that every human being 
in the United States contribute his 
share” to national defense. That ap- 
plies, he said, to the men who are 
drafted, to workers behind the lines and 
to “every dollar of capital in America.” 

The same principle of military con- 
scription, he argued, should be applied 
to industry so that the government 
would be permitted to acquire the serv- 
ices of any plant or factory, for ade- 
quate compensation, if the owner re- 
fuses to make its services available to 
national defense. 

Mr. Roosevelt emphasized that one 
of the characteristics of a free and dem- 
ocratic modern nation is the possession 
of free and independent labor unions. 
He pointed out that in other lands labor 
unions have disappeared as the iron 
hand of the dictator has taken com- 
mand. 

“When union workers can assemble 
with freedom and independence in con- 
ventions like this,” he said, “it is proof 
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that American democracy has remained 
unimpaired—and it is symbolic of our 
determination to keep it free. 

“Yours is now one of the great in- 
ternational unions of America. You 
can remember, however, other days— 
days when labor unions were consid- 
ered almost un-American by some in- 
dividuals in our land. 

“You can remember when it was rare 
indeed for an employer even to con- 
sider collective bargaining with his 
workers; when it was the common 
practice to discharge any worker who 
joined a union. 

“You can remember when employers 
sought to meet threatened strikes by 
demanding that their government—fed- 
eral or state—call out armed troops. 

“You can remember when many 
large employers resorted to the un- 
American practice—still unfortunately 
followed in some sections of the coun- 
try—of hiring labor spies and setting 
up private arsenals to ferret out mem- 
bers of a union. 

“The cause of labor has traveled for- 
ward since those days, over a road beset 
with difficulties, both from within its 
membership and from without. Your 
own organization is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the progress which has been 
made. By 1933 your membership had 
dropped to 70,000. Within the last 
seven years you have grown to a mem- 
bership of 500,000. 

“In those same seven years organized 
labor as a whole has become stronger 
in membership, in influence and in its 
capacity to serve the interests of the 
laboring man and woman and of society 
in general than at any other time in our 
history. Much of this progress has 
been due to the one thing which this 
administration, from the very begin- 
ning, has insisted upon—the assurance 
to labor of the untrammeled right to or- 
ganize and to bargain collectively with 
their employers. That principle has 
now become firmly imbedded in the law 
of the land; it must remain as the 
foundation of industrial relations for all 
times. 

“The principle has the support today 
not only of organized labor as a whole, 
but also of hundreds of thousands of 
decent, practical, forward-looking em- 
ployers. A decade ago a minority of 
employers were willing to accept the 
principle of collective bargaining ; today 
the majority of employers gladly adopt 
it. 

“And with that foundation, the last 
seven years have seen a series of laws 
enacted to give to labor a fair share of 
the good life to which free men and 
women in a free nation are entitled as 
a matter of right. Fair minimum wages 
are being established for workers in in- 
dustry; decent maximum hours and 
days of labor have been set, to bring an 
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American standard of living and recre- 
ation ; child labor has been outlawed in 
practically all factories; a system of 
employment exchanges has been cre- 
ated; machinery has been set up and 
strengthened and successfully used for 
the mediation of labor disputes. 

“Over them all has been created a 
shelter of social security—a foundation 
upon which is being built protection 
from the hazards of old age and un- 
employment.” 

President Green, in his address to the 
convention, announced that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was not op- 
posed to conscription legislation “if the 
country needs the manpower of the na- 
tion to defend it.” 

“When the conscription bill was 
pending,” he said, “we transmitted to 
the members of Congress the views of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
We were not far apart. Having pre- 
sented our views to Congress and Con- 
gress having used its judgment, what- 
ever legislation is approved by the 
President we will support it and carry 
it out to the end.” 

Mr. Green said the wage-earners are 
eager to serve the nation with their 
skills and demonstrate to the totalita- 
rian countries that democracy works 
and is superior to the dictatorial form 
of government. 

“Tf there is one appeal that I would 
make to the workers of America with 
greater emphasis than anything else,” 
he said, “it is that they never slacken 
down, they never slow up, they never 
—so far as it is within their power— 
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‘This is a grand convention, Dan—one of the best I’ve ever seen’ 


interrupt the production of industry.” 

Mr. Green was warmly applauded 
when he stated the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s stand on the war. 

“The American Federation of Labor, 
while opposed to any involvement of 
our nation in the European conflict, 
favors our government extending to the 
heroic men and women of Great Britain 
all support possible short of war in their 
effort to defend democracy,” he said. 

Secretary-Treasurer Meany told the 
convention that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor today has the largest 
membership in its history. He said 
every affiliated union has indicated that 
“it is going to put its shoulder to the 
wheel to help this government of ours 
prepare to preserve the type of govern- 
ment with which we have been so suc- 
cessful in the past.” 

Mr. Meany said the A. F. of L., to- 
day as always in the past, is “closing 
its gates to those who would bring the 
foreign isms into our midst.” 

“We have been adamant in our re- 
fusal to see any difference between a 
dictatorship under the Communist rule 
or a dictatorship under the Nazi rule 
or the Fascist rule,” he declared. “Te- 
day we find we have many friends who 
go along with us in that feeling.” 

The convention came to a conclusion 
with the reelection of the union’s vet- 
eran and exceedingly able president, 
Daniel J. Tobin. The convention was 
held in Constitution Hall, owned by 
the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, use of which had been denied 
to the C, I. O.’s United Mine Workers. 
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By ROBERT J. WATT 


International Representative, 
American Federation of Labor 


F WE as a nation believe in democ- 
racy as a way of life, democratic 
institutions are necessary to that way 
of life whatever responsibility or crisis 
may confront the nation. Our nation 
does not decide its fundamental philos- 
ophy before each new crisis in its his- 
tory but justifies its belief in democratic 
principles by proving them effective un- 
der all stresses and all situations. 

Our concern during this present 
crisis is to prove that individual in- 
tegrity and personal freedom with the 
right to choose representatives are su- 
perior to totalitarian principles and pol- 
icies, for defense as well as for peace- 
time progress. 

While we may concentrate respon- 
sibility, we want it lodged with repre- 
sentatives responsible to the people 
who formulate decisions only after 
consultation with those concerned. 
Democratic procedure has power be- 
cause it mobilizes the minds and wills 
of free citizens, making them equally 
responsible with their governmental 
representatives. 

As defense or war measures necessi- 
tate most active cooperation, on all 
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matters dealing with labor and indus- 
try, state and local administrative agen- 
cies should be established on a repre- 
sentative basis to assist in putting into 
effect plans and policies which are de- 
termined on a federal basis. Our dem- 
ocratic institutions require that widest 
opportunities be created to enable our 
people generally to participate in un- 
dertakings which are of vital concern 
to them. 

All democratic procedure must be 
organized and administered in form 
and in spirit to assure consent. To 
achieve this aim, committees advisory 
to all responsible policy-making execu- 
tives or to local administrative agencies 
should consist of equal numbers of 
workers and employers. In this way, 
the knowledge of workers and employ- 
ers gained in industry can be carried 
over into our political field and help 
to preserve our representative system 
of government. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has rallied loyally to the defense of our 
nation but it insists upon full repre- 
sentation and participation in the plan- 
ning, development and operation of the 
defense program. President William 
Green and Secretary George Meany in 
forthright appeals have asked the mil- 
lions of American workers to count the 
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preservation of labor’s gains and fair 
representation of workers as one of the 
bulwarks of national defense. 
President Roosevelt in his far-seeing 
and courageous statement at the recent 
convention of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters emphasized the 
importance of the participation of la- 
bor in national defense when he said: 
“During the past weeks, in several 
sections of the East, I have been in- 
specting the progress of our national 
defense. I have gone through navy 
yards and private yards to watch the 
building of destroyers, submarines and 
aircraft carriers; I have visited aviation 
units to see our modern fighting 
planes; I have been in our great gun 
factories where I have seen the most 
modern guns of all types, swiftly being 
molded into shape... . 
“Tonight in a very real sense, I feel 
as I stand here that I am visiting an- 
other type of national defense, equally 
important in its own way in meeting 
the needs of the times. Enduring 
strength to a nation and staying power 
in an emergency definitely call for an 
efficient and determined labor force 
carrying on the processes of industry 
and trade.” 
Representation of labor is particu- 
larly necessary in view of the develop- 
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ments in apprenticeship training, semi- 
skilled production training, the dilu- 
tion and use of substitute labor in 
skilled trades, and the speedup or 
stretch-out which may be involved soon 
in the program of national defense. 

There is continued and increasing 
confusion in the minds of workers 
throughout the country about what the 
National Advisory Defense Commis- 
sion is trying to do about training 
workers for defense jobs. 

Workers are finding it difficult to 
understand the relationship to defense 
and the relation to each other of the 
training programs of the Work Proj- 
ects Administration, National Youth 
Administration, Civilian Conservation 
Corps, United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the apprenticeship section of 
the United States Department of 
Labor. 

There is continued and increasing 
confusion on the part of workers as to 
what the government wants or needs, 
as to the available work opportunities. 
Until there is a determination of our 
defense needs and a coordinated pro- 
gram developed to give training on the 
job for specific needs, workers will 
view with some concern the possible 
flooding of the employment market 
with half-trained, low-priced youths 
while there are still thousands of well- 
equipped mechanics looking for em- 
ployment. 


Education on the Job 


The American Federation of Labor 
is committed to the principle that work 
training should be done on the job with 
the tools to be used under actual work 
conditions, the training being given by 
a real worker with practical experience. 

Control over work training in a spe- 
cific plant should be in the hands of a 
joint committee representing equally 
workers and management. This com- 
mittee should be responsible for the 
training of apprentices, machine opera- 
tors and other production workers. 

The related and supplementary vo- 
cational training which helps trainees 
better to understand the job and to be- 
come better citizens should be the re- 
sponsibility of the educators and the 
schools. The schools and educators 
particularly need advisory representa- 
tive committees of workers and man- 
agement actually participating in their 
planning and administrative work. 

Responsibility for training workers 
can best be assumed and administered 
by representative groups of workers 
and employers working in conjunction 
with the State Departments of Labor. 

Responsibility for the setting of na- 
tional overall standards of wages, hours 
of work, length of training period, pro- 
portion of apprentices to needs of in- 
dustry, shortage or oversupply of 
skilled workers, dilution or use of sub- 
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stitute labor and other such questions 
could best be determined by advisory 
groups of workers and management 
working with the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 

Such an advisory group of workers 
and management working in coopera- 
tion with the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor could formulate the la- 
bor standards under which the train- 
ing of persons for vocational purposes 
should take place. 

The existing Committee on Appren- 
tice Training should be supplemented 
by a committee representing workers 
and management on labor standards 
for vocational education and their rec- 
ommendations should be made binding 
upon all government agencies dealing 
with training. Fundamental provisions 
of apprentice contracts should be ne- 
gotiated by employers and workers as 
a provision of the union agreement. 


Wherever personal welfare is in-~ 


volved, whether it is in the field of 
training or any other phase of the de- 
fense program, individuals have a right 
to representatives of their own choos- 
ing, possible only through organiza- 
tions controlled by their members. 
Representation exists only when the 
group concerned designates its spokes- 
man for the specific task to be done. 

Democratic organization requires au- 
thority and responsibility of the group 
through representatives of their own 
choosing. Consultation in the planning 
of policy is as essential as agreement on 
the final program. 

The more labor unions participate in 
the making of policy dealing with prob- 
lems of vital concern to workers in the 
field of national defense, the more they 
can help in the accomplishment of the 
purpose of the policy. Full agreement 
of the labor representatives should be 
an essential before the adoption of afy 
policy of vital concern to workers, and 


no governmental administrator respon- 
sible for any part of the defense pro- 
gram should issue a basic order with- 
out having the benefit of the advice and 
experience of the groups concerned. 

In war as well as in peace, labor 
makes and uses the tools of industry 
and carries on all the processes that 
make industries going concerns. Labor 
has accumulated experience that en- 
ables it to distinguish between the prac- 
tical and the impractical, between the 
efficient and the wasteful. Labor’s ex- 
perience and counsel is a safeguard 
against inefficient and wasteful man- 
agement as well as against attempts to 
prevent balanced distribution of the 
gains from joint production. 

Full and constant participation by 
freely chosen representatives in the 
economic and social life of our coun- 
try is as fundamental a function in a 
representative democracy as our con- 
stitutional procedure of representative 
government. 

While in each case they_are neces- 
sary means to an end, they are likewise 
an objective in themselves. To defend 
our representative democracy, we must 
have representative democracy in ac- 
tion, and to defend democracy we must 
make sure that the democracy is ful- 
filling the purposes and functions 
which make it the ideal we seek to pro- 
mote. It must live as a motivating 
force and a functioning reality which 
makes the lives of all Americans hap- 
pier and more secure. 

Working together under a rugged 
democratic system of representation we 
can defend our American institutions 
from any sabotage or assault, and at 
the same time provide the checks and 
balances so necessary if we are to pre- 
serve our democracy and make the 
oligarchy of commerce and industry 
serve the needs, the hopes and the ca- 
pacities of the American people. 





Future craftsmen have an intricate blueprint explained to them 











By MEYER L. LEWIS 


Western Representative, 
American Federation of Labor 


ps ORDER to bring the eleven West- 
ern states into a closer and more ac- 
tive relationship with the national head- 
quarters in Washington, the Western 
headquarters office of the American 
Federation of Labor was established in 
San Francisco in May of 1939. 

A fast-expanding membership, labor 
relations problems of acute significance, 
unusual geographic disadvantages and 
intensive organizational campaigning 
by the dual organization made impera- 
tive the establishment of an operating 
contact, functioning in a direct repre- 
sentative capacity for the national body. 

The West also provided the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor with other 
problems. The organized dual mari- 
time unions, represented by radical 
leadership, aided and abetted by an un- 
fair National Labor Relations Board 
decision, had access to vast sums of 
money which were being used to under- 
mine and disrupt already existing 
American Federation of Labor unions. 

These dual maritime unions, in their 
effort toe gain control of the important 
agricultural unions, were continually 
boring into the loosely grouped fed- 
eral labor unions, such as the canning, 
dried fruit and nut, sugar and winery 
locals. To support their activities the 
dualists had radio programs in various 
parts of the state, some operating on a 
daily basis. 

With the hysteria which went with 
increased organizational activities fol- 
lowing the passage of the National La- 
bor Relations Act, many organizations 
were built on unsound foundations. As 
time passed and the workers became 
more educated in the value of organiza- 
tion and trade unionism, they expected 
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more. difficulties had to be 


Many 
overcome. 


In the West particularly, with the 
absence of sufficient direct representa- 
tion from the American Federation of 
Labor, it was necessary for the state 
federations of labor and the city cen- 
tral bodies to take on the work that 
should have been under the direct con- 
trol of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


This was satisfactory during the early 
period of organization but it proved in- 
effectual after the organization became 
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stronger. Direct contact with national 
headquarters became a definite require- 
ment. 

Foundational need at this point was 
coordination, and it was necessary to 
plan very carefully the proper proce- 
dure to lay the groundwork for the 
creation of the actual machinery of co- 
ordination. 

The road was a bit difficult ; the hin- 
drances were varied. The American 
Federation of Labor naturally was 
obliged to take unto itself the function 
of regulating its own affairs. There 
was some resentment of this procedure 
in a few instances. 

The Western headquarters has ap- 
plied itself vigorously to the program 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
which is not only to create but to build 
the federal unions into cohesive and 
strong operating groups through defi- 
nite coordination. 

The program of coordination is the 
great medium of strength, both to pro- 
mote expatise of organization and to 
command attention in the matter of 
contract negotiations. 

Cannery, sugar and winery councils 
have been formed and are being ade- 
quately serviced by the Western head- 
quarters, building within the structures 
of these councils proper representation 
from the ranks of the membership of 
these locals. 

The value of this program is evident 
in the present status of the cannery 
council, which effected an industry- 
wide agreement for 1940 embracing the 
entire operation of processors and 
growers in Northern California, and 
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the organization program is moving 
southward. 

Consequently, the membership of the 
unions has been appreciably strength- 
ened and the bickering and disaffec- 
tion that existed between loosely op- 
erating American Federation of Labor 
cannery unions and dual unions in the 
agricultural field has been curbed. All 
the workers in this particular industry 
are working under the 1940 American 
Federation of Labor contract. 

Success in unifying the efforts of the 
federal unions in the varied agricul- 
tural fields encouraged the Western 
headquarters to survey the entire scope 
of American Federation of Labor ac- 
tivity in the eleven Western states, with 
the idea in mind of coordinating the 
effort of all affiliates without conflict- 
ing with the autonomous operation of 
the various units within the structure of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Indicative of this point is the pro- 
gram outlined by the recent conference 
of State Federations of Washington, 
Oregon and California, inaugurated a 
month ago and joined later by the 
Colorado State Federation of Labor. 

The program is worth comment in 
this article as it is particularly illustra- 
tive of the status of the Western head- 
quarters. The program, adopted by the 
conference of Federations at Seattle on 
August 24, states: 

“The executive officials of the State 
Federations of Labor and the Western 
office of the American Federation of 
Labor work in close harmony and in 
continual contact . . . for the purpose 
of exchanging information relative to 
legislation, developing, counseling and 
advising legislation beneficial to affili- 
ates of the federations. . . . joint con- 
ferences to be called through the West- 
ern office of the American Federation 
of Labor at such time and place as may 
be designated for the purpose of ar- 
ranging a uniform program of giving 
aid, comfort and assistance to each 
other for their mutual benefit. 

“In order to obtain the full support 
and aid of the American Federation of 
Labor . . . all information and action 
of this character shall be forwarded 
to the Western office of the American 
Federation of Labor for collection and 
dissemination.” 

This program is designed for “the 
establishment of a structure to utilize 
the available strength and manpower 
of the respective’ State Federations of 


The Western office of the A. F. of 
L. promotes good-will by sponsor- 
ing Boy Scout troops. Here we see 
a young troop leader receiving con- 
gratulations at color presentation 
ceremonies. The Western office is 
always on the alert to do a progres- 
sive job of public relations. 
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Labor, city central bodies, departmental 
councils and local unions in coopera- 
tion with each other, working with the 
State Federations of Labor as the 
established unit wherever possible.” 

The program includes direct con- 
tacts on boycotts, the establishment of 
picketing assistance and sales promo- 
tion for union products and union 
services. 

In this respect American Federation 
of Labor organizers will work with 
State Federations and city central 
bodies, international organizers, local 
organizers and local business agents. 

Following through, the Western 
headquarters is surveying the difficul- 
ties that the national and international 
organizations are having with inter- 
state commercial and industrial opera- 
tors, with the view of exerting coordi- 
nated influence to ease and eventually 
eliminate these difficulties. 

Proceeding on the basis that an im- 
portant testing ground of the power of 
the American Federation of Labor is 
its purchasing power, a survey is being 
made of the labor relations standings 
of oil companies. The companies will 
be rated according to union cooperation 
throughout the Western area and un- 
ion members supplied with this infor- 
mation so that the companies may 
be made conscious of the eco- 
nomic strength of union purchas- 
ing power. This program will 
also be put into effect in other 
fields. 

The need for the establish- 
ment of a bonafide American 
Federation of Labor controlled 
newspaper and radio program 
was early made evident. 

Far away as they were from 
the eye of national headquar- 
ters, many sectional newspapers 
contracted every sort of paid ad- 
vertising imaginable. In many 
cases the American Federa- 



















tion of Labor itself was offered for sale. 

The C. I. O. was publishing and 
sponsoring papers along the Pacific 
Coast carrying not only é I. O. propa- 
— but Communist propaganda as 
well. 

These factors, plus a tendency of the 
daily press to minimize important vic- 
tories and to exaggerate controversial 
matters made it vital that the American 
Federation of Labor should be allowed 
to tell its own unbiased story and to 
present true facts to its own people and 
to the public at large. 

Therefore, a public relations and 
publicity department was inaugurated. 
The American Labor Citizen, a weekly 
newspaper, was established and “The 
nation’s builders,” a radio program, 
was put on the air. 

The newspaper has been of great as- 
sistance to the American Federation of 
Labor. In ten months it has reached a 
paid circulation of approximately 50,- 
000. The paper carries no advertising 
whatever and no advertising space is 
now or will ever be offered for sale. 
Its columns are open to American Fed- 
eration of Labor affiliates in the West. 
It is thoroughly American Federation 
of Labor in its editorial policy and out- 

look. With the aid of the 
newspaper, radio programs 
and the general public rela- 
tions and publicity activity, 
the effort toward compact, 
coordinated cooperation 
among all American Fed- 
eration of Labor affiliates 
is shaping itself into defi- 
nite concrete form, with 
the Western headquarters 
office in a positive posi- 
tion to be of full assist- 
ance to the program. 
The public relations 
program and publicity 
activities are designed to 
attract the attention of 
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the general public to the solid Ameri- 
canism of the American Federation of 
Labor. Here again the newspaper, 
through a steadily mounting circula- 
tion list outside of labor, and the radio 
are being utilized to good advantage. 

An American Federation of Labor 
Boy Scout Council is being organized, 
with several troops already active, and 
cooperation with the Red Cross, the 
American Legion and other construc- 
tive public organizations is being con- 
summated. 

The West has many problems pecul- 


iar to its own environment. The West- 
ern headquarters, with the cooperation 
of the many loyal groups, affiliates and 
officials, hopes to surmount most of 
them. 

Our pride is in the fact that the 
cooperation and coordination that have 
been effected and that promise so much 
for the future are not in any manner 
interfering with the autonomous rights 
of any State Federation, central body, 
international, departmental council or 
local union. 

Rather the effort of the Western 


headquarters is toward assisting and 
strengthening the American Federation 
of Labor and its family. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is blessed with a structure that is essen- 
tially and purely American. Its net- 
work of international unions, depart- 
mental councils, State Federations of 
Labor, city central bodies and local 
unions give it a potential strength with 
which no dual organization can com- 
pete, if those who are part of this struc- 
ture take advantage of the possibilities 
that it affords. 


The Machinists Hold a Splendid Convention 


HE INTERNATIONAL Associ- 

ation of Machinists has tripled its 
membership in less than a decade, Pres- 
ident Harvey W. Brown proudly in- 
formed the union’s recent highly suc- 
cessful Cleveland convention, adding 
that the organization has established 
contractual relations with more than 
5,000 employers in the United States 
and Canada. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, de- 
clared anti-union propagandists now- 
adays are quick to label every strike as 
“unpatriotic.” Pointing out that Eu- 
rope’s dictators have “wiped out free 
trade unions, established government 
control of labor and abolished the right 
to strike,” Mr. Green said organized 
iabor in the United States, while desir- 
ing to avoid strikes, must always retain 
the right to strike. 

The delegates cheered Mr. Green’s 
statement that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor now has the largest paid- 
up membership in its history. 

The convention received a report of 
great expansion in the aircraft field. 
The union now has contracts with such 
important builders as Boeing, Curtiss- 
Wright, Lockheed, Consolidated, Beech 
and Canadian Car and Foundry, as 
well as with many airplane parts manu- 
facturers. 

In the automobile, railroad, shipyard 
and printing press fields further rapid 
organizing strides were recorded. 
Great progress was reported in behalf 
of machinists employed in navy yards 
and arsenals through the enactment of 
protective federal legislation. 

President Brown, in his opening re- 
marks, denounced the ‘“‘totalitarian 
gangsters” who are waging war against 
Great Britain. 

“T know I am expressing the feeling 
of this entire delegation,” he asserted, 
“when I say our hearts go out to our 
good neighbors of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

“We hope the struggle you of Can- 
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ada are part of will not last long. You 
and your mother country are fighting 
to keep from being trodden under by 
the murdering hordes whose bloody 
debacle is at the command of the totali- 
tarian mouthpiece whose dastardly pro- 
gram is to try and wipe out demo- 
cratic and representative forms of gov- 
ernment.” 

If the aggressor nations should at- 
tempt to bring the war to Canada, he 
said, “then your fight definitely will 
become our fight and then not as a 
matter of choice but necessity.” 

President Brown discussed the un- 
employment problem at some length, 
declaring there is no activity more pa- 
triotic than that of “working through 
the organized labor movement to mus- 
ter out the unemployed army.” 

“T challenge those who attempt to 
discredit our oft-made charge that ex- 
cessive unemployment results from a 
too uneven distribution of the proceeds 
of industry,” he said. “The few have 
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been receiving more than their share; 
the many, who do the work for society, 
have for many years been short- 
changed.” 

Federal Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt, one of a number of out- 
standing speakers at the convention, 
said : 

“It is the business of government to 
so adjust conditions that every man and 
woman has a right to live as a normal 
human being.” 

He declared it vital that the nation 
keep the social reforms of recent years. 

“In times of great national peril,” he 
said, “people get mixed up. They some- 
times confound what they want to do 
with ways of doing it. In everyone’s 
zeal to build up the defenses of the 
nation, some of them seem to forget 
what it is we are getting ready to de- 
fend. 

“If, as we believe, the significance of 
democracy is its way of life, its proc- 
esses of government and the manner 
in which things are done, it is impor- 
tant that we do not deliberately give 
up these things before the shooting 
starts.” 

The delegates were thrilled by a 
speech by James A. Reynolds, de- 
scribed as the union’s “oldest dues-pay- 
ing member,” who signed up with a 
Cleveland lodge a half-century ago. Mr. 
Reynelds, white-haired now, is a com- 
missioner of Cuyahoga County, in 
which Cleveland is located. 

“In my early days,” he said, “if you 
became a little bit active in the Ma- 
chinists Union, you soon became a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth. I have 
seen a lot of this country because I 
belonged to the Machinists Union. 

“There have been a lot of changes, 
and it has all been for the best. Thank 
God, we can organize now, we have a 
legal right to organize, and nobody is 
going to fire you for belonging to the 
union.” 

The convention endorsed President 
Roosevelt for reelection. 
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LABOR on the March io GOTHAM 


By WILLIAM COLLINS 


New York Organizer, 
American Federation of Labor 


HE NEW YORK office of the 

American Federation of Labor has 
some eighty or more federal unions 
chartered direct to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. They cover various 
classes of workers who are not eligible 
for membership in national and inter- 
national unions. The services rendered 
to the members of these federal labor 
unions make contact with a variety of 
industrial activities that are important 
in their own field, but don’t always rate 
a front page labor story. 

Among the workers organized into 
federal unions are girls and boys who 
handle and pack olives and cherries, 
men who smoke and dry fish and shuck 
oysters, women who carton butter and 
cream. 

Wardrobe mistresses and costume 
workers who dress the artists, ballet 
and chorus. Aluminum and copper 
workers. Makers of soap and cosmet- 
ics. Cantors and choristers. Brush 
makers. Egg inspectors and embalm- 
ers. Guides and lecturers. Railroad 
freight, baggage and mail handlers. 

Grocery, hardware and crockery 
workers. Masseurs and masseuses. 
Music autographers. Photo finishers 
and picture frame workers. Rubber 
and rubberized goods workers. Sail- 
makers and salesmen (wholesale) of 
many varieties, from flour to cham- 
pagne; and on through playthings and 
games, to toupees and hair goods, and 
wine and liquor workers. 

These unions represent an average 
membership of 15,000 to 20,000, de- 
pending in many cases upon the sea- 
sonal character of the work. Sixty- 
five or more of these federal unions are 
under contracts that provide minimum 
wage scales and maximum daily hours ; 
security and seniority of employment; 
paid vacations, from one to three weeks, 
depending upon the years of service; 
paid legal holidays, and provisions for 
arbitration of disputes and grievances. 

Among these federal unions, you will 
find the oldest continuous union in the 
New World, the Sailmakers, who had 
the most powerful union in New York 
for years previous to the invention of 
the steam engine. What remains now 
of this famous band of skilled workers 
are maintained in the government navy 
yards and private yacht yards. Among 
the modern unions is the organization 
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of music contact men who “plug” the 
new songs and music. 

While the great majority of the 
membership is American, there are dis- 
tinct groups who reflect the great im- 
migration of the various nationals who 
have made their future with American 
democracy. 

Every nationality, with the exception 
of the Eskimo, is represented, and their 
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patriotism and fidelity to their adopted 
land is reflected in their staunch sup- 
port of the principles and policies of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
There are no Communists in these 
unions who could be so designated be- 
cause of their so-called union activities. 

Meetings are conducted for the eco- 
nomic business of the union, and short 
shrift with Bronx cheers is given to 
any adroit speaker who demands rights 
of freedom of speech to take advantage 
of union meetings to sell a particular 
political solution for the saving of the 
human family. 

The membership of many of these 
federal unions have entered the labor 
movement since the passage of the 
Wagner Labor Act. Many are young, 
with the zest for learning that comes 
with the early years. 

Through the cooperation of the New 
York office, educational classes have 
been held at a public high school, where 
collective bargaining and administra- 
tion of trade unions have been taught. 
The fullest cooperation has been given 


to these meetings by the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau, the local Central Trades 
and Labor Council and the New York 
State Federation of Labor. 

They have their monthly council 
meetings of representatives of the fed- 
eral unions, wherein they exchange in- 
formation about their wages and work- 
ing conditions and also assist each other 
in case of any economic strife. The 
council of the federal labor unions has 
an organization committee that makes 
it part of a monthly program to cover 
a certain section of the greater city with 
literature of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Organization activities are carried on 
for the movement, and not for any par- 
ticular union, so that in the past five 
years from 5,000 to 10,000 new mem- 
bers have been turned over to inter- 
national unions. The fullest coopera- 
tion is given to international local 
unions in the greater city wherever it 
is possible by the federal labor unions. 

By the same token they have suc- 
ceeded in getting the respect of many 
of the older business agents of the oider 
unions, who in turn give them every 
assistance in their efforts to better their 
organization and working conditions. 

With this understanding, there is 
practically no friction, and the various 
branches of industry, through affiliated 
unions that make up the labor move- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor in the city, reflect the strength 
of the voluntary association as the basic 
principle that makes the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The New York office has been an 
institution since it was established by 
the late Samuel Gompers, the founder 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
It was taken over by Herman Robin- 
son, a cigarmaker by trade, who was 
the first paid representative in New 
York City. Robinson was succeeded 
for a brief period by a printer by the 
name of Cal Wyatt, and after him came 
Hugh Frayne in 1910, who succeeded 
in establishing a respect for the office 
in the community. With the passing 
of Organizer Frayne in 1934, the office 
was taken over by the present organizer 
in charge. 

We have federal labor unions that 
are nearly as old as the office, and their 
loyalty is as strong today as when they 
first got their charter. With this min- 
gling of the old and the new unions, 
there is a stability that creates a frater- 
nal understanding which augurs well 
for the future of these federal unions. 
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Labor’s Defense Risks 


(CONGRESS has appropriated over fifteen 
billions for defense. To get production 
under way was the first step. Production 
expansion contrary to peacetime development 
but necessary for general welfare is involved. 
Accordingly, a number of rulings relieving 
industries of the special hazards of defense 
production have been made in a definite effort 
to protect employers. The producers’ costs 
are not to include costs of transportation. The 
government will make an advance payment 
on contracts not to exceed one-third of the 
total. For munitions production the govern- 
ment will build and equip the plants and pay 
for training of personnel. ‘The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation is authorized to 
make loans to private business concerns and 
to government-owned corporations for plant 
construction and expansion for production 
purposes. Negotiated contracts are to be on a 
cost-plus basis. Contracts may be let by nego- 
tiation as well as competitive bidding. For 
purposes of income tax charge-off, losses in 
trade-in of equipment may now be counted as 
costs. Extra depreciation in machinery may 
be charged when due to use by inexperienced 
workers. Charges for amortization over a 
period ranging from five to fifteen years are 
allowed. Labor does not question the need for 
reasonably protecting private industry. 

We now call attention to-labor’s risks. Leg- 
islation has been enacted making possible the 
suspension of the eight-hour day and forty- 
hour week by the Secretaries of War and 
Navy, provided time and one-half is paid for 
hours in excess of forty to employes of the 
Army and Navy. The section of the eight- 
hour law prohibiting a longer day than eight 
hours for persons employed on government 
contracts has been suspended for the emer- 
gency. The eight-hour day for employes of 
the Army and Navy engaged in the manu- 
facture or production of military equipment, 
munitions or supplies may be suspended with 
time and one-half for overtime. Hours have 
not been lengthened, but this legislation facili- 
tates such a policy if such efforts are not vigor- 
ously opposed. 


Constructive work has been done in ex- 
panding and improving the United States 
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Employment Service. There is a definite pro- 
gram for registration of workers by trades 
and work experience together with provisions 
for retraining. Unemployed workers are get- 
ting jobs. Workers previously unable to find 
jobs in their own trades are getting back at 
work for which they have special training and 
experience. But many of these workers must 
leave their home localities and go to places 
new to them. Plans have not been made for 
adequate housing for these workers or for 
their risks in changing employment. Acute 
housing shortages threaten around navy yards 
and new munition plants which are or will be 
developing. Of workers covered by union 
agreements and social security in private in- 
dustry, many must move to government-con- 
trolled industries where they do not have the 
fundamental right of collective bargaining, 
where unemployment compensation does not 
apply, and where old age pension rights can- 
not be acquired unless they have civil service 
rating and then only after five years of em- 
ployment. 

The fundamental rights of wage-earners to 
contract covering terms and conditions of 
work, to accumulate an income for old age, to 
protection against loss of opportunity to earn, 
are just as important to their welfare as the 
risks of industry against which employers are 
so adequately covered are to them. It is of 
prime importance for national progress that 
we continue to assure these rights to labor. 

When the United States government re- 
places *r* "xte emp:svers, unless the govern- 
i-cnt assumcs tne obligations it requires of 
private employers, worl-crs will lose equities 
in old age insurance and unemployment com- 
pensation as well as the right to bargain col- 
lectively. Workers must of necessity take jobs 
where they can find them, and under war con- 
ditions must accept transfers in accord with 
war priorities. The right to collective bar- 
gaining, to accumulate equities for old age in 
accord with wages earned and to income to 
tide them from one job to another should be 
inalienable. As in the World War, the gov- 
ernment and its agencies should bargain 
directly with representatives of organized 
workers. Paralleling management’s protec- 
tion against war risks, protection for workers 
should be adequately provided. An amend- 
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ment to the Social Security Act is needed to 
extend coverage for old age insurance to all 
employes together with plans for coordination 
of the different systems so that accumulation 
of insurance rights by workers shall not be in- 
terrupted because of changes in employment. 

Defense production workers and enlisted 
persons should be insured against the risks of 
unemployment inevitable with readjustment 
in peacetime. Defense production workers 
must accept temporary employment with the 
danger of being stranded in a munitions area 
or in an industry expanded for defense pro- 
duction. An additional risk follows from 
development of skill not needed in peacetime 
production with the necessity for retraining or 
other readjustment when the emergency is 
over. Since unemployment compensation for 
defense workers should be uniform, there is 
need for federal minimum provisions for 
security administered through our federal 
Employment Service. 

These demands are modest but they would 
go far to insure social and economic stability 
for individuals and for the nation. Meeting 
these demands would be the surest prevention 
of industrial unrest and grievances that inter- 
fere with national solidarity. Happenings 
abroad prove that total warfare puts the 
civilian population under fire as well as the 
military and tries to undermine morale by the 
Fifth Column. Our best defense is mainte- 
nance of standards and emphasis on human 
welfare. The defense program is only frag- 
mentary until labor’s demands are met. 

Labor has a responsibility to itself and to 
the cause of democracy for the maintenance 
of social gains and progress. American wage- 
earners stand ready and eager to do their utter- 
most in defense of democratic principles and 
the democratic way of life. Our future and 
our lives are at stake. We ask these things as a 
matter of justice and to prevent delays or in- 
terference with adequate defense within the 
shortest time possible. American labor gen- 
uinely wants to do its part and should have 
full opportunity. 


Defense Training 


RAINING is a key respongibility in the 

defense program. It is also a major re- 
sponsibility of labor, for training conditions 
workers’ ability to produce which is the bottle- 
neck to their ability to earn and buy the 
materials for good living for themselves and 
their families. The defense program expands 
certain industries greatly in excess of normal 
peacetime needs and develops others needed 
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only for military purposes. The job market is 
completely upset with a rapid expansion of 
the machine tool industry, the metal and 
chemical industries, making a sudden and 
heavy demand for skilled workers in all trades 
and for special machine operatives. To meet 
the need, short-time training courses for op- 
eratives had to be provided, refresher courses 
for those who had been in other work, train- 
ing on machine operation, and apprentice 
training had to get under way as rapidly as 
possible. 

During the depression the apprentice train- 
ing program was restricted. The NYA, CCC 
and WPA were given large sums and all set 
up some kind of training for the unemployed. 
Education, industry and labor are confused 
oy the lack of coordination and the conflicting 
plans. 

The Defense Commission is attempting to 
coordinate undertakings federally through a 
clearance committee representing the NYA, 
the CCC, the Office of Education, the WPA, 
the Bureau of Employment Security, the 
Division on Apprentice Training, the Social 
Security Board, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Civil Service Commission and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

To carry out plans locally provisions for 
coordination should be made at the state level 
as well as locally. 

At the state level there should be a repre- 
sentative committee on which workers, em- 
ployers, the Department of Labor, and the 
Office of Education should be represented. 
Representation exists only when the group 
represented chooses its representatives. Locally 
the joint committee should represent em- 
ployers, employes, the schools and the em- 
ployment service. 

Labor holds that training in work can best 
be acquired on the job and under work con- 
ditions. Management and workers know how 
to map out training fundamentals. Manage- 
ment’s approach is from that of getting pro- 
duction within time limits, in accord with 
quality and quantity standards, and within 
estimated costs. Labor’s approach is based on 
handling materials, using tools, following 
work orders for the purpose of getting the 
product specified by standards within time 
limits. Supplementary education needed to 
understand the job and to work and live effec- 
tively is the responsibility of vocational 


education. 
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LABOR PERSONALITY OF THE MONTH 








us MONTH we propose to look 
over one of the nicest fellows in the 
American labor movement—the man 
who presided so efficiently over the re- 
cent forty-first annual convention of 
the International Photo-Engravers 
Union. 

President Edward J. Volz of the 
Photo-Engravers entered his trade— 
and a mighty interesting one it is, too; 
it’s what makes it possible for maga- 
zines to carry illustrations—quite by 
chance. An opportunity arose to be- 
come apprenticed to the trade in Cin- 
cinnati and he grasped it. 
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In that fine old Ohio city he learned 
his trade and received his initial 
schooling in industrial life and in labor 
economics. Little did Eddie Volz then 
dream of the future that was held out 
to him in the field of labor leadership. 

At first of a roving disposition, he 
traveled about and finally settled in the 
city of his choice, Little Old New York, 
in 1906. Here he was content to re- 
main at ease and work at his trade. 
Being of an impetuous nature and en- 
dowed with natural abilities for leader- 
ship, he soon rose to eminence in shop 
and union affairs. 








EDWARD J. 


VOLT 


Conditions in the photo-engraving 
industry were not then as now. Many 
grievous situations existed, many 
wrongs were perpetrated and many 
things were to be righted. Eddie Volz 
was not one who could rest content and 
leave well enough alone. His spirit re- 
volted against existing conditions and 
the urgency within him was for ever 
higher standards and better conditions 
of work. 

About this time the New York local 
union of Photo-Engravers, of which he 
was then an active member, was beset 
with serious internal strife and difficul- 
ties. Indeed, the life or death of the 
local union was held in the balance dur- 
ing this period. It was inevitable that 
during such trying days there should 
develop a common interest and bond 
of friendship between Eddie Volz and 
Peter J. Brady, who later became presi- 
dent of the Federation Bank and Trust 
Company, thereafter meeting his death 
in an airplane accident while bound for 
Detroit. 

Out of this friendship, and by rea- 
son of his intense interest in labor 
affairs, Eddie Volz rose to membership 
on the Executive Board of his local 
union in 1911 and to the vice-presi- 
dency in 1912. In 1916 he succeeded 
Brady as president of the local union, 
which office he filled for thirteen suc- 
cessive years without interruption or 
opposition. 

These years of office were all years 
of uphill work. He was never daunted, 
always inspired to advance the work 
standards and conditions of his fellow 
workers. In this spirit he labored un- 
ceasingly and persistently to increase 
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wages, to lessen working hours and to 
improve relations between the employ- 
ers and members of his union. 

Not long after Peter J. Brady de- 
clined further office as vice-president 
of the international union, Eddie Volz 
succeeded him in that position. This 
took place about 1924. 

And when the time came that Mat- 
thew Woll, then president of the Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers Union, was 
called to serve the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company as its active presi- 
dent it was to Eddie Volz that Presi- 
dent Woll turned, urging him to ac- 
cept the office. 

Volz began his term in the presi- 
dency of the International Photo-En- 
gravers Union in 1929. He has been 
unanimously re-elected each year since. 
He has made a most notable record. 
indeed, by his energetic efforts he has 
contributed most efficiently to building 
up one of the strongest trade unions 
not alone in the printing trades but in 
the family of organized labor through- 
out the country. 

The membership of the International 
Photo-Engravers Union is recorded as 


receiving the highest annual wage and 
as constantly leading in the drive for 
reduction in working hours and in the 
improvement of standards of employ- 
ment. 

And in the field of benefits for its 
members, this organization stands su- 
preme. During the past ten years it 
has paid out in out-of-work benefits to 
its members more than $10,000,000— 
in other words, more than $1,000,000 
per year. 

In addition, its local unions provide 
sick benefits for their members which 
run up to a very great sum. On top of 
all this, each member of the Interna- 
tional Photo-Engravers Union, besides 
a funeral benefit of $200, is insured un- 
der a group life insurance policy car- 
ried with the Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company. 

Then, too, the International Photo- 
Engravers Union provides care and 
attention for members afflicted with 
tuberculosis and serves them in many 
other beneficial ways. 

The history of the International 
Photo-Engravers Union thus presents 
a record of achievement second to none 


The Engineers’ Able President 


OHN POSSEHL, militant presi- 
dent of the International Union of 

Operating Engineers, is dead. He was 
stricken while presiding over a meeting 
of the General Executive Board of his 
organization in Washington on Sep- 
tember 12. The end came early in the 
morning of September 14. 

Mr. Possehl had been in poor health 
for several years and on notice that his 
days were numbered. But with the 
resiliency of a much younger man he 
shook off attack after attack, and to 
his intimates his death was a profound 
shock. Always a hard worker, he had 
labored harder than ever during the 
last two years. 

In this period he put through the 
work for which he will be best remem- 
bered—the setting up of amicable rela- 
tions with the Associated General Con- 


‘tractors and clearing the way for the 


abatement of the costly jurisdictional 
strike in the building trades. 

To do this, as first vice-president of 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, he went to the San 
Francisco convention of the contrac- 
tors’ association in February, 1938, 
where he sold the contractors the idea 
that their interests and those of the 
building tradesmen ran parallel, that 
friction and fighting were foolish. He 
secured the appointment of a commit- 
tee to meet with a like committee of 
the Executive Council of the Building 
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and Construction Trades Department 
to work out a plan of cooperation. 

This joint committee reported to a 
meeting of the Department in Atlantic 
City in August, 1939, out of which 
came an understanding that ended 
overnight a large number of jurisdic- 
tional strikes and released many con- 
tracts, among them one $16,000,000 job 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Possehl began his trade union 
career in Savannah, Ga., where he was 





THE LATE JOHN POSSEHL 





and evidences eloquently the high qual- 
ity of leadership that has guided this 
organization throughout its life, all of 
which is splendidly reflected in the 
work and worth and contributions of 
its president. 

Eddie Volz is respected and highly 
regarded by all who have come to know 
him intimately. Possessed of a most 
genial nature, affable and kind to the 
utmost, considerate of all, tolerant and 
willing to listen to the other fellow’s 
point of view, free from tenseness and 
with no trace of aloofness or snobbish- 
ness, he is a real good fellow and with 
it all one to whom not might is right, 
but right is might. 

Without other than grammar school 
education, he is indeed a graduate of 
honor of the University of Hard 
Knocks and the School of Experience. 
He presents most eloquently the type 
of leadership made possible in a de- 
mocracy, where labor may combine 
freely and fully in the task of ever 
raising the standards of work and of 
employment and in making life ever 
better and brighter for the common 
man—the wage-earner of our land. 


Possehl Dies 


born 55 years ago, by setting up a 
federal union out of which developed 
the movement that has made Savannah 
one of the best organized cities of the 
South. Subsequently he joined the or- 
ganizing staff of the union of his craft 
—the engineers—and as such traversed 
the country, frequently in box cars and 
at the best in day coaches, organizing 
and trouble-shooting. 

In 1931, after having served as gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer and vice-presi- 
dent, he became president on the death 
of Arthur M. Huddell. He success- 
fully steered the international through 
the depths of the depression, and in 
April, 1940, in the most successful con- 
vention in the history of the organiza- 
tion, was reelected for four years. 

William E. Maloney of Chicago, fifth 
vice-president of the international and 
a well-known figure in the American 
labor movement, succeeds Mr. Possehl 
in the presidency, with Joseph J. De- 
laney of New York moving up to fill 
the board vacancy created by Mr. Ma- 
loney’s promotion. ‘ 

“Our dead friend,” said Mr. Ma- 
loney, on assuming office, “left us a 
great organization in splendid shape. 
It is, it must be, my desire to continue 
his policies, to carry out his plans in- 
sofar as changing conditions will per- 
mit. We will miss his wise, kindly 
counsel, but we must close ranks and 
carry on.” 
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LABUT 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


Counsel, American 
Federation of Labor 


Lf ssa THE legality of labor un- 
ions as such is no longer a subject 
of controversy before our courts, ques- 
tions concerning the legitimate purposes 
and functions of such organizations are 
constantly arising. These questions 
grow out of the conflict between the 
right of an organization of employes to 
apply “economic persuasion” against 
an employer and the right of the em- 
ployer to carry on his business “un- 
molested.” The superiority of the or- 
ganization’s right over the employer’s 
right depends on the lawfulness of the 
purpose for which the organization is 
exerting its economic pressure. 

In determining what matters are in- 
cluded within the scope of the lawful 
purposes for which a labor union may 
use its economic force, the courts of the 
country are not agreed, so that the law 
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pertaining to this subject is in a plastic 
and unsettled state. 


In some jurisdictions a labor union 
may exert economic pressure only to 
obtain shorter hours, increased pay or 
other conditions of employment which 
directly benefit the members of the un- 
ion, as distinguished from “unioniza- 
tion.” In some jurisdictions it is recog- 
nized that a labor union may have a 
lawful purpose in striving to increase 
its membership throughout a whole 
industry. 

The attainment of a closed shop is 
held to be a lawful purpose of a labor 
union in some jurisdictions, while in 
others it is viewed as an attempt to 
create a unlawful labor monopoly. 

A strike to compel the removal of an 
obnoxious foreman may be considered 
lawful in some jurisdictions, in others 
not. Some courts have held that ef- 
forts of a labor union to obtain work 
for its members, which the employer 
might give to others, is a lawful pur- 
pose of a labor organization, while 
others hold that such a purpose is too 





remotely related to the working condi- 
tions of the union’s members to be con- 
sidered lawful. 

The greatest difficulty organized la- 
bor has experienced with courts in the 
past, and the one which was most re- 
sponsible for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, is the disagreement among 
courts over the subject of unionization. 
Professor Frankfurter, now Justice 
Frankfurter, in discussing “The Al- 
lowable Area of Economic Conflict,” 
says: 

“The effort at unionization has pro- 
voked the central conflict in the Massa- 
chusetts courts. Knowlton, C. J., thus 
summed up the result of numerous 
cases: ‘Strengthening the forces of a 
labor union, to put it in a better condi- 
tion to enforce its claims in contro- 
versies that may afterwards arise with 
employers, is not enough to justify an 
attack upon the business of an employer 
by inducing his employes to strike.’ 

“To this attitude Mr. Justice Holmes 
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had earlier made reply: ‘I differ from 
my brethren in thinking that the threats 
were as lawful for this preliminary pur- 
pose as for the final one to which 
strengthening the union was a means. 
I think that unity of organization is 
necessary to make the contest of labor 
effectual, and that societies of laborers 
lawfully may employ in their prepara- 
tion the means which they might use in 
the final contest.’ 

“New York adopts the views which 
Massachusetts rejected. The New 
York Court of Appeals recently stated 
explicitly what had long been the motif 
of its decisions—that there is too inti- 
mate a relation in fact between union- 
ization and economic betterment for 
law to deny. Therefore, a group out- 
side a particular shop may have weighty 
self-interest in procuring the unioniza- 
tion of that shop. ‘Economic organiza- 
tion today,’ writes Andrews, J., ‘is not 
based on the single shop. Unions be- 
lieve that wages may be increased, col- 
lective bargaining maintained only if 
union conditions prevail, not in some 
single factory but generally.’ 

“. . New York and Massachusetts, 
though differing as to the allowable 
scope, are agreed that picketing is a 
legitimate means of economic coercion, 
if it is confined to persuasion and is free 
of molestation or threat of physical in- 
jury or annoyance. But in Massa- 
chusetts the privilege of picketing may 
be invoked only when there is a strike 
in the very technical sense of that word, 
that is, when the adversary’s own em- 
ployes have quit work. 


Picketing Where No Strike Legal 


“The impression that such also was 
the New York law has now been dis- 
pelled: ‘Picketing without a strike is 
no more unlawful than a strike without 
picketing. Both are based upon a law- 
ful purpose. Resulting injury is inci- 
dental and must be endured.’ ” 

These are but a few examples of the 
problems that come before the courts 
and the resulting divergent views on the 
lawful objectives a labor union may 
seek to obtain. 

It is organized labor’s philosophy 
that its lawful purposes cannot be 
limited or confined if the general wel- 
fare of its members is to be improved, 
but that all economic and social prob- 
lems confronting the workingman, and 
the peaceful use of all the force at its 
disposal to solve these problems, must 
be included within the orbit of its law- 
ful purposes and functions. 

In a recent New York case organized 
labor won an interesting victory in im- 
pressing this philosophy upon the law. 
The case, Opera on Tour, Inc., versus 
Weber, involved a touring opera com- 
pany which substituted recorded or, as 
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it is commonly called, “canned,” music 
as accompaniment for its performers. 

The Musicians Union requested the 
Stagehands Union, several of whose 
members were in the company’s employ, 
to call a strike to compel the employ- 
ment of union and “live” musicians. 
Though the Stagehands Union had no 
dispute with Opera on Tour, Inc., it 
complied with the request and ordered 
its men to strike, causing the show to 
close. 

The company then sought a court de- 
cree to enjoin the officers of the Musi- 
cians Union and Stagehands Union 
from continuing the strike. The lower 
court granted the injunction. The ap- 
pellate court reversed the lower court, 
holding that the prevention of unem- 
ployment among its members was a 
lawful purpose of a labor union. In 
dissolving the injunctions, the court 
stated : 

“Under the principles of law which 
our courts have thus enunciated, it 
would seem to have been settled that to 
prevent unemployment is a legitimate 
labor objective and the right to use 
every lawful and orderly means by con- 
certed as well as individual action to 
carry out any legitimate labor objective 
is the privilege of workingmen. . . .” 

The case is important not only for 
the clear expression of the court that 
the prevention of unemployment is a 
legitimate labor objective, but because 
the court squarely met and discussed 
the argument of the company—that the 
activities of the unions therein involved 
tended to retard progress by preventing 
the use of labor-saving machinery. 

Under the law as it now exists in 
many states, and in the opinion of the 
present Anti-Trust Division of the Jus- 
tice Department, a labor union cannot 





lawfully either prevent or retard the 
encroachment of machines upon the 
employment of its members. 

This New York court, however, re- 
fused to adopt this narrow, unreason- 
able view on this issue and recognized 
that strikes by a union to prohibit an 
employer from using labor-saving ma- 
chinery are not called merely for the 
purpose of preventing the use of the 
machinery, but have for their primary 
purpose the prevention of unemploy- 
ment among the ranks of the organiza- 
tion. In the following language the 
court disposed of this issue: 

“Economic pressure may eventually 
compel the acceptance of mechanical 
changes, but there seems to be no legal 
reason why those who may be injuri- 
ously affected thereby may not mean- 
while make lawful and orderly efforts 
to prevent or lessen the extent of the 
injury to themselves. 

“It is well known that employers do 
not always use the latest technological 
improvements where such improve- 
ments might lessen their opportunity 
for profits and destroy large capital in- 
vestments and no one claims that they 
owe anyone a legal duty to do so.” 


New Jersey Spray-Gun Case 


Another interesting case is the one 
decided by the courts of New Jersey in 
1931. The case, Bayer versus Brother- 
hood of Painters, involved an employer 
of painters who had invested money in 
a concern to develop and advance the 
use of paint spray-guns. The Painters 
Union saw in this act of the employer a 
result detrimental to its welfare. A 
strike was called. In refusing to en- 
join the activities of the Painters Un- 
ion, the court stated : 

“Tt seems clear from the statutes and 
the decisions of the courts of our state, 
as well as of other jurisdictions, that 
employes may combine for their mutual 
protection; that they may for them- 
selves conclude what acts and things 
are for their economic welfare; that 
they may enforce their demands by 
strikes, if they thereby violate no con- 
tracts of employment; that they may 
peacefully and without threats or in- 
timidation induce others to do so, if no 
contract rights are violated thereby. 

“None of these acts is unlawful, and 
the fact that complainant may be af- 
fected unfavorably by the regulations 
of the union established to further their 
own interests does not render them’ un- 
lawful.” 

These two cases are illustrative of or- 
ganized labor’s success in extending in 
the eyes of the law the scope of the pur- 
poses for which it may function. Deci- 
sions such as these become the tools by 
which labor is able to mold the law to 
fit the pattern of its economic 
philosophies. 
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The Glass Bottle Blower 


By JAMES MALONEY 


President, Glass Bottle Blowers Association 
of the United States and Canada 


HE ORIGIN of glass is still being 

debated. Some say the Egyptians 
discovered glass. Others credit the dis- 
covery to the Chinese. At any rate, we 
can rest assured that the story of glass 
goes back far into antiquity. All au- 
thorities agree on that. 

The assignment of the present writer 
is to discuss the job of the glass bottle 
blower and not to expatiate at weari- 
some length on the subject of glass in 
general. And, so far as possible, we 
propose to stay within the confines of 
our specific subject. 

It is related that the first industrial 
enterprise in the territory of what is 
today the United States was established 
333 years ago. This important occur- 
rence touk-plare; it is said;in the weeds 
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about one mile distant from 
Jamestown, Va. And do you 
know what this first Ameri- 
can factory was established to 
produce? Glass bottles! 

As is the case with workers 
in many other industries, the 
modern wage-earner engaged 
in making glass bottles is a 
machine worker for the most 
part. In fact, so large a part 
has machinery corne to play 
in the manufacture of glass 
bottles, jars and other con- 
tainers that the members of 
the Glass Bottle Blowers As- 
sociation of the United States 
and Canada have probably 
been forced to adjust to technological 
changes to a larger degree than any 
other organization affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

But the glass blower was not always 
a.mechanical.worker. Mechanization, 


Ewing Galloway 
Top picture shows the Owens automatic 
machine used in botile-making today. 
Inset, the hand method, now passe. 


as a matter of fact, is a comparatively 
recent development. And, where fine 
glass is concerned, the operation is still 
very much in the hand category. 

So that we may have a fairly good 
idea of what this trade is all about, let 
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us set out from the very beginning. 

After the various components of 
glass—silica and metallic oxides—have 
been thoroughly mixed together, they 
are placed in clay crucibles, better 
known as the “pots,” and melted at a 
temperature of 2,500 degrees Fahren- 
heit in these giant furnaces. 

When the elements have become 
completely fused, the glass is cooled to 
about 1,800 degrees. At this stage it 
is a thick, viscous fluid, bright red in 
color, and is in the proper condition to 
be worked. 

The tools of the glass blower are few 
and simple; in essence they haven’t 
changed for centuries. The tools used 
for shaping all strictly handmade glass 
objects include the following: small 
calipers for measuring, large calipers 
for shaping the glass, large shears for 
cutting off glass from the “gather,” the 
blowing rod and the pontil. 

The blowing rod is a hollow steel 
tube which varies in length from four 
to six feet. The pontil is a solid steel 
rod with a serrated tip. 

The best way of understanding glass 
blowing—and this is probably the best 
rule for learning about anything new— 
is to follow the operation step by step. 

The first step in the blowing of any 
glass article is the “gathering” of a 
small quantity of glass on the end of 


a blowing rod. The worker takes a 
“gather” from the huge furnace. He 
must be able to judge accurately the 
exact amount of glass needed for the 
particular item that is being blown. 

At this point lung power takes over. 
By breath pressure, applied at the other 
end of the rod, the glass is blown out 
to form a bulb. Then the blowing rod 
is placed across the arms of a bench 
and rolled backward and forward, caus- 
ing the object to revolve. 

Then the worker takes a small 
wooden paddle and shapes the bulb to 
approximately the form of the article 
which he is engaged in making. 

This isn’t all there is to the process, 
of course. There are several additional 
operations before the article is com- 
pleted. But, for the purposes of the 
present brief essay, we need go no fur- 
ther. We have seen the basic opera- 
tions of the job of glass blowing—the 
“gathering” of a small mass of glass 
on the end of the blowing rod, the plac- 
ing of the other end of the rod in the 
worker’s mouth and then .. . BLOW! 

Now this method which we have just 
outlined is still followed in the making 
of certain glass articles, but for ordi- 
nary bottles and jars the hand method 
has long been superseded by mold blow- 
ing, as has already been indicated. 

Since 1898 the manufacture of bot- 


tles and jars has been revolutionized by 
the introduction of machinery, but the 
change from the older hand technique 
has been accomplished by a series of 
innovations. 

From 1898 to 1905, semi-automatic 
machines—the fundamental principle 
of which is the combination of pressing 
and blowing—did away with the jobs 
of quite a few hand blowers. 

Then along came the Owens auto- 
matic machine and after that the trade 
was revolutionized yet again by the in- 
troduction of “feed and flow” devices. 

We may well pause here to examine 
the Owens machine, one of the great 
inventions of the present century. This 
machine was evolved by a bottle blower 
named Michael J. Owens. It is wholly 
automatic and turns out bottles with 
tremendous rapidity. Of course, even 
though the Owens machine is automatic 
in the production of bottles, it must not 
be assumed that the services of work- 
ers are not required. Naturally the 
machine must be attended and oper- 
ated. Incidentally, some Owens ma- 
chines weigh 100,000 pounds. 

Despite the tremendous mechaniza- 
tion of the glass container industry, the 
Glass Bottle Blowers Association of the 
United States and Canada has suc- 
ceeded in increasing its membership, 
which stands today at 22,000. 


The Blacksmiths’ 50th Anniversary 


[| ped a century ago a group of men 

engaged in the art of forging and 
welding of iron and steel in the several 
railroad shops of the Southeast met in 
Atlanta and organized a union of their 
craft under the title of the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. 

This year the brotherhood is cele- 
brating its fiftieth anniversary and has 
designated October 19 as the date of 
observance. 

As early as 1859 a Grand Union of 
Machinists and Blacksmiths came into 
being. After many ups and downs, it 
passed out of existence in the year 1877. 

Realizing the necessity of organiza- 
tion of their craft, a small group of 
blacksmiths formed an organization. 
Enthusiasm grew among craftsmen in 
other parts of the Southeast, and as a 
result, groups sprouted in railroad 
shops around the country, though 
mostly in the Southeast. 

Enthusiasm grew, and finally dele- 
gates got together at Atlanta in Octo- 
ber, 1890, and united under the name 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths. 

The panic of 1893 and the American 
Railway Union strike seriously affected 
the progress of the new organization, 
but with “never say die” spirit it rallied 
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and regained its strength within a few 
years, adding many local unions in 
Canada. In 1897 it affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In 1903 the brotherhood expanded 
considerably by admitting helpers and 
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apprentices. It became known as the 
International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths and Helpers. Year after year 
it made progress into new industries, 
and was accepted as a constructive 
group in the industrial world. This is 
the result of organized effort—not 
chance. 

The next major expansion came in 
1919. The Independent Brotherhood 
of Drop Forgers applied for affiliation, 
and the merger was unanimously 
ratified at the convention in Indian- 
apolis. The union then became known 
as the International Brotherkood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers. 

The history of the brotherhood is one 
of achievement. It has fought shoulder 
to shoulder with other internationals 
for the enactment of the nine-hour day, 
and subsequently the eight-hour day, 
the Railroad Labor Act,.the Anti- 
Injunction Law, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act and many other legislative 
matters of vital interest and benefit to 
its members and labor generally. 

The present president of the brother- 
hood is Roy Horn, who prior to his 
elevation had served as vice-president 
for sixteen years. 
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WILL DEFENSE CUT 
LIVING Standards? 


OW MUCH can the American 

people add to their national in- 

come by putting 7,000,000 unemployed 
to work? 

This question is vital to American 
labor. Our country will have a huge 
bill to pay for national defense, and if 
we cannot increase our national in- 
come enough to meet the cost, then it 
will be paid by reducing the standard 
of living. Every belligerent country in 
Europe has cut living standards dras- 
tically to pay for armaments. The cuts 
have come from high taxes and high 
living costs due to shortages of con- 
sumer goods. Living costs in England 
are up twenty per cent from last year. 

If we do better than Europe, it will 
be because we have great resources of 
two kinds. First, we have idle man- 
power, amounting to 9,283,000 men and 
women in August; secondly, we can 
increase productivity. 

On the basis of our 1939 income and 
production, 7,000,000 workers reem- 
ployed could add $11,500,000,000 to 
the national income, without increasing 
productivity. Jobs for 7,000,000 are 
quite possible by early 1943, according 
to government economists, for we are 
entering the greatest business boom in 
our history. They estimate: Unem- 
ployment a year from now down to 
between 6,000,000 and 4,000,000; by 
the Winter of 1942-3, to between 
3,000,000 and 1,500,000. This counts 
on 6,000,000 to 7,500,000 going back 
to work, on 1,500,000 in military serv- 
ice, and on the United States remain- 
ing out of the war. Since defense pro- 
duction began, 675,000 have gone back 
to work in non-farm industries (May 
to August, 1940), but this employment 
is partly the normal seasonal gain. 

By increasing productivity eleven per 
cent, we can create another $8,000,- 
000,000 to add. to national income, 
raising it to $90,000,000,000 a year in 
all. A national income of $90,000,- 
000,000, contrasting with less than 
$70,000,000,000 in 1939, would sup- 
port the defense program and allow a 
gain in living standards as follows: 

Total increase in income from re- 
employment and productivity—$20,- 
000,000,000 ; defense expenses for pro- 
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ducing armaments, maintaining an 
army of 1,500,000 and expanding 
plants—$15,000,000,000 ; for increased 
consumer goods—$5,000,000,000. 

The $15,000,000,000 for defense ex- 
penses will be secured from the people 
who earn it by taxes ($7,000,000,000 
in fiscal year 1941) and by borrowing 
from the people’s savings. The $5,000,- 
000,000 increase in consumer goods 
can raise the general living standard. 

This is a vital part of the defense 
program. The Consumers’ Division of 
the National Defense Commission esti- 
mates that 45,000,000 of our 131,000,- 
000 people are living “below the dan- 
ger line” for adequate nourishment. 
Since national defense will depend 
upon the will, nerve and endurance of 
all our people, it is essential to lift this 





submerged third to an adequate living. 

We can only have this gain in living 
standards by increasing productivity. 
Vitally important is the rapid training 
and placement of our work force. Mil- 
lions long unempioyed must retrain or 
learn new skills; thousands partly 
skilled must become craftsmen, able to 
take responsibility. And this training 
program must proceed rapidly to pre- 
vent losses from inadequate skills. The 
government placement service must 
help workers to reach their jobs 
throughout our vast country. 

Gains in consumer income will de- 
pend on strong unions. While com- 
pany profits are expected to increase, 
even after payment of excess profits 
tax, and business volumes will surpass 
all previous peaks, workers can claim 
their share only through strong unions. 

Taxes and higher living costs are 
taking only a small part of workers’ 
income at present. Federal taxes have 
been increased on gasoline, tires, mo- 
tion pictures, beer and other items ; this 
increase will take about one per cent of 
consumers’ total income, it is estimated. 
Living costs are nearly two per cent 
above last year. 

Unions would do well to report un- 
due price increases to the Consumers’ 
Division, National Defense Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., which can 
take action to check them. 





** Preliminary. 





American Federation of Labor Unemployment Statistics 


Gainful 
Yearly Average Workers 
Ts Hi a Giewts ncras wes ex pists 48,056,000 
re ire Ser ere tne hn ais 48,716,456 
Re ee eee er 49,247,312 
ME itis ai te svebg KoUcaietb-an 49,748,727 
a ere en ae 50,229,625 
BED cis cikag Prien aee eaisern Sacto 50,695,280 
east Goce id aa ne 51,191,283 
RS Pars nie ay otek oem 51,758,980 
ae ne ere 52,306,814 
YS oi Sia ad 6 sinlastaleelomiens wCdabe 52,879,211 
Neen ini 53,454,463 
1939 Monthly 
6 8ie ssn ss da teens 53,191,932 
0 Se ree 53,239,999 
EE xen 6 64.0.6-64.0065 ose ake 53,289,020 
SE inc o wee iaa Sennett one 53,337,882 
BS adiere ca VE a 9 ecaoaemeee 53,386,032 
BE. idepedsewsened onsale Ooms 53,432,132 
rss Brod, 0's 9.beieale Hess 53,479,728 
ME re os ash cis eae 53,526,039 
errs mr 53,572,546 
eo dnc aie veda pees 53,618,646 
RS er re 53,666,214 
errr re ee 53,713,380 
1940 Monthly 
eC idbxéveddsacteaaced 53,764,156 
IE cis o Asckenwtekeveus 53,810,999 
ES 6. 8s 6-005 eb Ee s Colkee 53,859,265 
eins cc's 6 5046tiesetee 53,907,350 
ia a's vig divnwe peweniee 53,955,795 
gases 05s: vial eten 54,003,717 
ss caso ny9s eaeee 54,051,047 
TE So cipiddidcaé oarsmen ae 54,097,955 


Number Number 
Employed Unemployed 
46,192,000 1,864,000 
43,981,784 4,734,672 
40,679,236 8,568,076 
36,878,432 12,870,295 
36,958,956 13,270,669 
39,271,586 11,423,695 
40,539,049 10,652,234 
42,364,426 9,394,553 
44,024,851 8,281,962 
41,946,682 10,932,529 
43,234,780 10,219,683 
41,823,003 11,368,929 
42,054,946 11,185,053 
42,387,457 10,901,563 
42,484,155 10,853,727 
42,768,582 10,617,450 
43,288,707 10,143,425 
43,211,642 10,268,086 
43,442,164 10,083,875 ¢ 
44,133,684 9,438,862 
44,437,762 9,180,884 
44,320,327 9,345,887 
44,464,928 9,248,452 
43,108,113 10,656,043 
43,218,369 10,592,630 
43,557,957 10,301,308 
43,679,006 10,228,344 
43,978,795 9,977,000 
44,451,547 9,552,170 
44,507,366 9,543,681 
44,814,732 9,283,223 
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WAGE-HOUR Birthday NEARS 


RGANIZED labor will mark an- 

other notable milestone in its 
progress toward the shorter work week 
when the forty-hour week becomes the 
law of the land on October 24. 

By that time more than 2,000,000 
workers will have had their work week 
reduced from as high as sixty and 
fifty hours, in effect two years ago, 
to a maximum of forty hours on 
straight time, with the payment of over- 
time—at the rate of time and one-half 
their regular wages—required after 
forty hours of work. 

During the same period about 
900,000 workers will have had their 
wage rates increased te at least thirty 
cents an hour, and more than 500,000 
of these to wages between thirty-two 
and one-half cents and forty cents 
through the action of industry com- 
mittees. 

The second birthday of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act finds “a floor for 
wages and a ceiling for hours” well 
defined in the economy of the country. 
When the act went into effect more 
than 300,000 workers engaged in inter- 
state commerce were receiving less than 
twenty cents an hour, the minimum 
wage provided for the first year of its 
operation. 

At the same time, it was estimated 
that more than 1,300,000 workers were 
working in excess of the forty-four 
hour maximum work week provided 
for the first year of the act’s operation. 

At the beginning of the second year 
of operation, the law provided that the 
minimum wage should be thirty cents 
per hour and that the maximum work 
week, without payment of overtime, 
would drop to forty-two hours per 
week. As it begins its third year, the 
maximum work week is reduced to 
forty hours, but the statutory minimum 
wage, other than by industry commit- 
tee action, does not increase until 1945. 
At that time forty cents will be the 
minimum which must be paid all work- 
ers in industry engaged in commerce 
between the states. 

As the second year of the act closes, 
eleven industry committees have recom- 
mended minimums higher than the 
statutory thirty cents per hour and 
these recommendations have been es- 
tablished through wage orders issued 
by the administrator. A total of 1,- 
885,000 workers are engaged in these 
industries, of whom 537,000 received 
wage increases. 

In the meantime enforcement of the 
wage and hour standards had been 
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tightened. With the large increase in 
the inspection force, which now num- 
bers nearly 1,000 employes, the pace 
in the handling of complaints was 
quickened so greatly that labor can 
soon hope to see the Division catch 
up with all the complaints received. 
Until very recently the extremely 
inadequate inspection staff of the Divi- 
sion made it impossible to keep abreast 
of the incoming volume of complaints. 
This proved a source of discouragement 





DAVID DUBINSKY 
On Puerto Rico committee 


to workers deprived of restitutions to 
which they were entitled under the 
terms of the act. Long delays were 
common and sometimes there was a 
complete lack of action. 

That this situation is being gradually 
remedied is shown by a simple com- 
parison. On January 31, 1940, the 
total number of complaints received 
was 20,172, with a backlog of un- 
reviewed complaints of 17,577. By 
July 31, 1940, of the total of 35,000 
complaints received, 26,600 were un- 
reviewed. 

Thus, while at the beginning of the 
six-months period eighty-eight out of 
every 100 complaints had remained in- 
active, by the end of the period the 
backlog was reduced to seventy-eight 
out of every 100 cases. During 1940 
new complaints of violations were aver- 
aging 2,400 each month. The peak was 
reached in July, when 2,772 complaints 
were filed and 2,039 inspections made. 
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Effectiveness of enforcement was 
also greatly improved through the 
launching of nationwide enforcement 
drives in one industry after another. 
Six such drives were begun in June 
and were practically completed as the 
Wage and Hour Division entered its 
twenty-fourth month of operation. 

The first of these drives to be made 
simultaneously in all sections of the 
country was in the lumber industry. 
By August 10 this campaign had re- 
sulted in 3,412 completed inspections, 
bringing more than $300,000 in resti- 
tutions to more than 12,000 employes. 

Simultaneously similar drives were 
carried on in the furniture, hosiery, 
luggage and leather goods, shoes and 
woolen textile fields. A nationwide 
drive to establish compliance in the 
apparel industry was scheduled to be- 
gin in the last week of the current 
month. 

The force of the Wage and Hour 
Law is still to be given its final test 
in the courts. The litigation record of 
the Wage and Hour Division to date 
has been notably successful. All but 
one of the cases involving the constitu- 
tionality of the act have been decided 
favorably. 

As the Supreme Court of the United 
States met at the beginning of October 
for its Fall term, three cases involving 
the Fair Labor Standards Act were 
before it. 

From the standpoint of the adminis- 
tration of the act, the most important 
of these was an appeal taken by the 
Opp Cotton Mills, Inc., of Alabama, 
contesting the constitutional power of 
the administrator to put into effect a 
minimum wage for the textile industry. 
This minimum, thirty-two and one-half 
cents per hour, became effective on 
October 24, 1939, and carried an in- 
crease in wages for an estimated 
175,000 of the 600,000 employes in the 
textile industry. 

Next in importance is the appeal of 
Montgomery Ward and Company from 
a decision of the Seventh Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Chicago, sustaining the 
power of the administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division to subpoena the rec- 
ords of wages paid and hours worked 
of employes engaged in interstate com- 
merce. In its original appeal to the 
United States District Court in Chi- 
cago, and later to the Circuit Court, the 
company contended that passage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act was not a 
valid exercise of the power of Con- 
gress to regulate commerce between 
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the states; that the subpoena violated 
the firm’s rights under the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution in that it did 
not constitute due process of law; and 
that the subpoena also violated the 
fourth amendment to the Constitution 
in that it constitued unreasonable 
search and seizure. 

Both the District Court and the Cir- 
cuit Court denied the contentions of the 
company and on September 9 a peti- 
tion was filed with the Supreme Court 
in its behalf, asking for a review of the 
decision of the lower courts. 

In the third case, which was ap- 
pealed by the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, Judge William H. Barrett of the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Georgia held that 
the Division, in seeking criminal indict- 
ment of the Darby Lumber Company, 
exceeded the provisions of the law and 
that there was no proof that lumber 
produced in Georgia was destined for 
interstate coinmerce. 

On September 23 the special Needle 
Trades Industry Committee for Puerto 
Rico began a series of meetings in San 
Juan for the purpose of a special mini- 
mum wage determination for the Is- 
land. On this committee, headed by 
Monsignor Francis J. Haas, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is represented 
by David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union, and by Prudencio Riviera 
Martinez, Commissioner of Labor in 
Puerto Rico and president of the Puerto 
Rican Free Federation of Workingmen. 


Bows to Employer Pressure 


By amendment to the act the admin- 
istrator has been authorized by Con- 
gress to appoint such industry com- 
mittees for Puerto Rico to establish 
minimum wage rates for the Island 
which are lower than in the continental 
United States, but not so low as to 
constitute a competitive advantage over 
industries on the continent. 

This record of progress of the Wage 
and Hour Division has been seriously 
marred by several recent departures in 
policy which cut deeply into the area 
of protection of basic labor standards 
the act was designed to extend to wage- 
earners. In response to powerful pres- 
sures from employer interests, effec- 
tiveness of a number of important 
standards has been greatly weakened 
and their application to several large 
groups of wage-earners completely sur- 
rendered. 

Easily the most important setback 
received by labor was Administrator 
Fleming’s ruling of August 24 on the 
application of overtime rules to workers 
employed in packing and canning of 
fresh fruit and vegetables. Legally un- 
justifiable and factually untenable, this 
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ruling completely knocked down the 
ceiling for hours over some 320,000 
workers most in need of maximum 
hour protection. 

By an artificial device of pyramiding 
several fourteen-week seasonal exemp- 
tions one on the top of another, the 
ruling resulted in a complete year- 
around exemption from maximum 
hours for this important group of work- 
ers and opened a way for similar weak- 
ening of the act in other industries. 

On August 16, Colonel Fleming is- 
sued new rules under which employ- 
ment of learners at less than the mini- 
mum rates will be permitted. 

In these rules provision is made for 
the issuance of learner certificates in 
industries in which there has been no 
general determination of the conditions 
under which learners may be employed. 

Under the new procedure, when an 
employer makes a prima facie showing 
that experienced workers are not avail- 
able, a learner certificate will be issued 
immediately. These rules, by failing to 
provide for study of the industry-wide 
employment situation, open the way for 
the employment of a large number of 
workers at sub-minimum rates on the 
plea that they are learners. 

With no specific notification or con- 
sultation procedure established under 
this method of granting learner certifi- 
cates, labor regards the new procedure 
as a serious threat of widespread dilu- 
tion of skills and wage standards 
throughout industry. 

In connection with exemptions from 
the basic standards of the act, the at- 
tempt by the administrator to redefine 
the categories of workers to be classi- 
fied as administrative and executive 
employes as a means of exempting them 
from the coverage of the law has also 
given labor much concern: 

It is expected that these definitions 
will be determined early in October. 


C.1.0. News. . 


From dispatches published in the 
daily press on the recent “convention” 
of the C.I.0.’s New York State Indus- 
trial Union Council at Rochester, N.Y.: 


From PM, New York City tabloid 

The Battle of Rochester. 

In this corner, John L. Lewis. 

In this corner, Sidney Hillman. 

Though the principals were in Washing- 
ton, their followers fought a terrific battle 
at what was supposed to be the third annual 
convention of the New York State Indus- 
trial Union Council on Friday and Satur- 
day. The outcome of that battle was a split 
in the state council, the largest C.I.O. body 
in the country. The question many persons 
are asking is, what will Hillman’s Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers do now? 


From the New York Times 


After one left-wing delegate had been hus- 
tled out of the hall by police, tonight’s session 





Among the many new interpretations 
of the detailed provisions of the law 
made by the legal branch of the Wage 
and Hour Division, a form of the so- 
called “constant wage plan” has re- 
ceived administrative approval over 
labor’s objections. This plan, devised 
by certain employers in the wholesale 
trade, applies to salaried workers nor- 
mally employed on a regular weekly 
schedule of hours and paid on a weekly 
basis. 

Under this plan such workers may 
be required to take time off in slack 
weeks so that the wages which applied 
to the time not worked in a slack week 
can be applied to the payment of over- 
time in a busy week in the same month. 

Thus, through compulsory leisure in 
one week, a salaried worker is in effect 
forced to pay out of his own pocket 
part of the overtime in a busy week 
in the same month. Labor considers it 
doubtful that such a circumvention of 
the simple overtime provisions of the 
act was intended by Congress and finds 
no merit in a decision which gives such 
a device public sanction by the very 
agency created to maintain and safe- 
guard the basic standards contained in 
the law. 

As the administration of the Wage 
and Hour Law enters on its third year 
it becomes increasingly clear that labor 
must be constantly on the alert to pre- 
vent the emasculation and circumven- 
tion of those fundamental fair labor 
standards which Congress framed to 
protect workers from the pressure of 
excessively long hours and sub-mini- 
mum wages. 

The American Federation of Labor 
and all its constituent organizations 
will vigilantly guard every important 
development in the administration of 
the law and will count on every officer 
and member for full cooperation and 
backing in this important task. 


For the Record 


of the annual convention of the State Indus- 
trial Union Council of the C.I.O. was ad- 
journed abruptly to avert a threatening riot. 
All pretense of harmony in the state coun- 
cil had been abandoned at the earlier sessions, 
with representatives of the right and left 
wings shouting insults at one another and 
repeatedly coming to the point of blows. 





From the New York Times 

John L. Lewis, national president of the 
Congress for Industrial Organizations, took 
his stand with the left-wing, anti-Roosevelt 
faction in the state C.I.O. here today. 

Through Allan S. Haywood, national di- 
rector of organization for the C.I.O., Mr. 
Lewis directed a bolt from the annual con- 
vention of the State Industrial Union Coun- 
cil by thirteen left-wing unions after the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and other 
anti-Communist unions had won control of 
the convention. Both wings held separate 


meetings tonight. 
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7 HE PROBLEM of providing an 
adequate and wholesome supply of 
water for a huge and rapidly growing 
city is obviously no small one. A 
water shortage in any community is 
never particularly amusing, and in a 
metropolis inhabited by millions of 
thirsty humans it would be a dreadful 
calamity. 

In order to prevent just such a catas- 
trophe from ever befalling the teeming 
city of New York—population 7,380,- 
000—close to 6,000 members of vari- 
ous American Federation of Labor 
unions are toiling today, with brain 
and muscle, many miles to the North 
and West of Broadway’s bright lights. 

They are working on a project, usu- 
ally referred to as the Delaware aque- 
duct, which along about 1945 will swell 
New York City’s existing water sup- 
ply by 170,000,000 gallons daily and 
ultimately will produce a total daily 
addition of 540,000,000 gallons. This 
undertaking is the largest and most 
costly water system ever placed under 
construction. 

Gotham’s present water sources 
yield 1,000,000,000 gallons daily— 
water enough to form a lake seven feet 
deep and half a mile square. This is 
a lot of aqua in any man’s language, 
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yet every day the big town absorbs all 
but a thin fraction of this staggering 
quantity. 

If you have viewed the cataract at 
Niagara Falls, you don’t have to be 





Acme 
Man of average height dwarfed 
by section of tunnel which is 
part of New York’s latest water 
project, the Delaware aqueduct 
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persuaded that a tremendous ocean of 
water tumbles over that precipice in 
the course of ten or fifteen minutes. 
Well, it has been calculated that it 
would take seventeen hours of swift 
spilling for the passage over Niagara’s 
brink of the 1,540,000,000 gallons of 
water that New York City will be get- 
ting each day when the Delaware proj- 
ect is completed. 

Most of New York City’s water now 
comes from what is known as the 
Catskill water system—one of the 
largest of the world’s great public 
works. It was constructed in two 
stages. 

The first stage, comprising the im- 
pounding of the Esopus watershed (see 
map on next page) and the construction 
of the Catskill aqueduct to carry the 
Esopus supply to the city, was begun 
in 1907 and completed tei years later. 

The second stage—the extension of 
the system to divert the Schoharie 
Creek into the Esopus Creek and the 
completion of the Catskill aqueduct to 
its full capacity—was started in 1917 
and accomplished in 1927. 

When originally planned, the Cats- 
kill water system was expected to meet 
the city’s yearly increases in water con- 
sumption for a period of about twenty- 
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five years. Following the introduction 
of the Catskill water in 1917, consump- 
tion increased each year at the rate of 
30,000,000 gallons a day. 

As early as 1921 the city fathers au- 
thorized the Board of Water Supply 
to proceed with studies and investiga- 
tions for an additional supply of water. 
It was concluded that the most 


Second stage—As the constructions 
of the first stage approached comple- 
tion, work on the second stage would 
be begun with the building of the res- 
ervoir on the East Branch of the Dela- 
ware River and the driving of the 
tunnel through to the Rondout Valley, 
so as to make available 370,000,000 


Early in 1937 the big city’s peppery 
little Mayor F. H. LaGuardia threw 
a switch that set off dynamite blasts in 
the section of New York State known 
as Ulster County. These blasts marked 
the commencement of activity on the 
Delaware project, and since then work 
has been proceeding week in and week 

out. The job has been divided 





available and economical sup- 
ply to serve the city’s needs 
could be obtained from the 
tributaries of the Delaware 
River within New York State. 

Since the Delaware is an in- 
terstate stream, negotiations 
were entered into with New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania and, 
in 1925 and 1927, compacts 
were agreed upon by repre- 
sentatives of the three states 
but, in each case, were ratified 
only by New York. 

Following the failure of the 
interstate negotiations, a re- 
port outlining the board’s 
recommendations on the best 
sources of new water supply 
for New York City was pre- 
pared. This plan recom- 
mended the development of 
Rondout Creek, a tributary of 
the Hudson River, and the 
taking of a part of the flood 
waters of the following tribu- 
taries of the Delaware River 
lying wholly in the state of 
New York: the East Branch 
of the Delaware River, the 
Little Delaware River, the 
Beaver Kill, the Willowemoc 
Creek and the Neversink 
River (see map). 

To reduce the cost of pump- 
ing Croton water, this plan 
also provided for the construc- 
tion of the Delaware aqueduct 
through the Croton watershed 
and for the delivery into the 
Kensico reservoir and thence 











up into sixteen contracts, and 
on none of these is progress 
less than called for by the 
schedule. 

The men who actually do the 
work are members of virtually 
every A. F. of L. union in the 
heavy construction field. There 
are laborers, engineers, car- 
penters, plumbers, blasters, ce- 
ment masons, electricians, sheet 
metal workers, structural iron 
workers, truck drivers, riggers, 
blacksmiths, drill runners and 
“powder monkeys.” 

The contracts call for the ex- 
clusive employment of mem- 
bers in good standing of A. F. 
of L. organizations. Arbitra- 
tion is provided as the method 
of settling disputes arising 
from claims of contract viola- 
tion. The agreements fix the 
maximum work day at eight 
hours and the maximum work 
week at forty hours. 

The length of the Delaware 
aqueduct is eighty-five miles. 
It consists of a tunnel, all lo- 
cated in solid rock, which is 
being constructed from thirty- 
one shafts varying in depth 
from 310 to 1,550 feet. Ag- 
gregate depth of the shafts is 
about three miles. They are 
spaced from 9,468 feet to 
27,627 feet apart. 

The diameter of the tunnel 
when finished will range up to 
twenty-one feet. The rock ex- 
cavation is being made gen- 
erally five feet greater than the 








into the Hill View reservoir, 
160 feet higher than the Cro- 
ton aqueducts deliver it, of 
100,000,000 gallons daily of water now 
developed by the existing reservoirs on 
the higher levels of the Croton water- 
shed. 

The plan provided for the develop- 
ment of the new sources in three 
stages, as follows: 

First stage—The construction of the 
reservoirs on the Neversink River and 
Rondout Creek, together with the tun- 
nel connecting the Neversink and 
Rondout and the aqueduct tunnel to 
the present West Branch reservoir on 
the Croton watershed, thus making 
available 170,000,000 gallons daily of 
new water. 
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gallons daily more of new water and 
bring the total for the new system up to 
540,000,000 gallons daily. 

Third stage—As more distant future 
developments might require, the reser- 
voirs on the Little Delaware River, the 
Beaver Kill and the Willowemoc Creek 
would be constructed, together with the 
necessary connecting tunnels. These 
sources would make available a further 
supply of 160,000,000 gallons daily and 
provide a total supply of 700,000,000 
gallons per day. 

The cost of the proposed develop- 
ment to the end of the second stage will 
be close to $300,000,000. 


diameter of the finished tun- 
nel in order to accommodate 
the concrete lining. 

The tunnel is being constructed in 
the following manner: 

First shafts are gouged out of the 
rock. They are dropped at appropriate 
locations, to the required depth and 
lined with concrete for the safety of 
the workmen. 

The headings of the tunnel are then 
“turned” and the excavation of the 
tunnel gets under way, with three 
eight-hour shifts per day. Air pres- 
sure in the tunnel is normal, since the 
great depth at which the tunnel is 
driven precludes the use of com- 
pressed air. 

Whenever water is encountered, it is 
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pumped to the surface and discharged 
into some neighboring waterway. As 
portions of the tunnel are excavated 
between shafts, the concrete lining fol- 
lows. Subsequent inflows through the 
lining are grouted off under high pres- 
sures. 

Prominent among the equipment in 
use are drills, mucking machines and 
“cherry pickers.” The last-named 
makes it possible to pass empty muck 
cars forward to the mucking machine 
and loaded cars back toward the shaft, 


despite the fact that there is only a 
single track. The “cherry picker” lifts 
the empty car out of the way while the 
loaded car passes, then lowers the 
empty back onto the track. 

Quantities of the major items in- 
volved in the construction of the Dela- 
ware aqueduct and the Merriman Dam 
include 4,000,000 cubic yards of earth 
excavation, 6,700,000 cubic yards of 
rock excavation, 7,500,000 barrels of 
Portland cement, 3,150,000 cubic yards 
of concrete and 85,000 tons of steel. 


When the entire job is done at last, 
the city authorities think they will be 
able to sit back and do no more worry- 
ing about water until the year 2,000, 
when they expect that New York will 
have a population of 12,000,000 at the 
very least. 

And this time they may be right, 
though in the past New York has never 
been able to let many years slip by 
without finding itself compelled to de- 
vise ways of greatly increasing its 
water supply. 


Chemical Workers Form a Council 


ORKERS in the chemical and 

allied industries want to keep step 
with their industries in constructive 
planning and progressive achievements. 
This is the purpose of the Interna- 
tional Council of Chemical and Allied 
Industries Unions, organized by a rep- 
resentative conference meeting in 
Akron, Ohio, on September 7. 

Toilers in these industries were at 
first forced into company unions. It 
was not until the federal government 
guaranteed all workers the right to 
membership in unions of their own 
choice that chemical employes were free 
to organize and demand a share in the 
vast wealth they help to create. 

Unions of chemical workers have 
been formed in all parts of the country. 
As the industry is controlled by power- 
ful corporations, these unions felt the 
need of federating their forces and hav- 
ing a center for information in all of 
the subsidiaries of the companies. 

Fifty-six delegates from forty-seven 
unions and representing fifty per cent 
of the chemical workers organized un- 
der the American Federation of Labor 
met at Akron for the first time and 
reported their activities. 


The unions from New Jersey told of 
gains through collective bargaining, va- 
cations with pay, seniority, war clause. 
Several locals had won a minimum 
wage of 75 cents, but for others en- 
trance rates and rates for common 
labor ranged as low as 50 cents. The 
rich fertilizer mines and plants of 
Florida sent a delegate who reported 
five locals, minimum wages of 30 cents 
and success in winning a contract after 
a hard struggle. 

The unions from St. Louis reported 
one of the best agreements in the in- 
dustry with a good wage structure 
based on a 75-cent minimum. They 
won a five-cent increase last fall. Negro 
workers in an Illinois fertilizer com- 
pany reported union wages raised from 
17¥%4 to 50 cents. 

Cottonseed oil workers of Cairo, IIL, 
reported a terrific strike in which vigi- 
lantes tried to terrorize and jail the 
workers, but which ended in a closed 
shop agreement. 

Many locals reported wage increases 
up to 100 per cent and even more. 
Girls in Memphis, Tenn., were boosted 
from $4 and $7.50 a week to $12 
and $15. 


The conference adopted a constitu- 
tion which calls for a president, a sec- 
retary-treasurer and nine vice-presi- 
dents. The constitution also provides 
that each delegate to conferences must 
be a citizen of the United States and 
must be in good standing with his local 
union at least twelve months prior to 
the conference. The jurisdiction of 
affiliated unions shall be only as defined 
in the respective charters granted by 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The following officers were elected: 
H. A. Bradley, president; Richard 
Tomlinson, secretary-treasurer; Otto 
Butler, first vice-president; Edward 
Moffett, second vice-president; Fred 
Beyler, third vice-president; Harold 
Land, fourth vice-president; A. B. 
Miller, fifth vice-president; Richard 
Walsh, sixth vice-president; Edward 
Dougherty, seventh vice-president ; 
Mrs. Nona Frey, eighth vice-president, 
and John E. Lewis, ninth vice-presi- 
dent. 

The success of this council finds its 
guarantee in the kind of delegates rep- 
resenting the various unions. They 
were eager and intelligent, fully alert to 
the opportunities of the conference. 





Participants in epochal conference at which Chemical Workers’ International Council was established 


October, 1940 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 
writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 
Federation of Labor. Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 
principles-and policies; others may be at sharp variance with those principles 
and policies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists 
are or should be thinking about in these history-making days. 


Josh Lee, United States Senator from 
Oklahoma: I have been very much 
amazed at the atti- 
tude during the 
past few weeks of 
some manufactur- 
ers who have de- 
layed taking gov- 
ernment contracts 
until they could 
know what the 
profits would be, 
until they could 
know what the tax 
would be, until they could know 
whether or not they could amortize 
their plant extension out of the profits 
of the industry. In the World War, 
just before the zero hour, long lines of 
men in olive drab would look at their 
wrist watches, waiting to go over the 
top, waiting for the zero hour. What 
would have happened to one of those 
men if, just before going over the top, 
he had turned to his officer and said, 
“TI refuse to go over the top until you 
raise my pay’? There is inherent in 
every government the power to supply 
its own needs. Our government must 
have the power to mobilize at once the 
industries of the country. 





John F. Flannagan, Jr., United States 
Representative from Virginia: I am for 
conscription be- 
cause I think that 
the necessity to pro- 
vide for the com- 
mon defense is upon 
us. I think that 
our freedom and 
our liberties are in 
jeopardy and that 
our government 
would be derelict in 
its duty to its cit- 
izenry if it did not prepare to with- 
stand any assault made upon us by any 
nation. I am for conscription because 
I believe it is the fair way, the Amer- 
ican way, to raise an army. It distrib- 
utes the burden equally among our cit- 
izenry. I am for conscription because 
I believe it would be sheer nonsense to 
build armament without providing the 
manpower. We cannot go halfway. 
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We need total adequate defense. I fur- 
ther believe that, due to the fact that 
today war is largely mechanized war- 
fare, that it would be criminal to send 
our boys to war without adequate and 
proper training. They need to be 
trained, not only in the use of modern 
implements of war, but in the ways to 
protect themselves against modern im- 
plements of war. It would be too late 
to give this training after war begins. 
And I am in favor of conscription be- 
cause I believe total adequate defense is 
the one and only insurance policy 
against war we can carry. 


R. G. Soderstrom, President, Illinois 
State Federation of Labor: Industry 
has failed lament- 
ably in the field of 
distribution. Pro- 
duction and distri- 
bution do not bal- 
ance, and stabilized 
prosperity and 
steady employment 
for our workmen 
do not exist. Mani- 
festly the trouble 
lies in the managing 
end of industry, in the authority sitting 
in the driver’s seat. Among those who 
guide the industrial steering wheel will 
be found managers and superintendents 
who direct plant policies, engineers 
whose skill and knowledge develop in- 
dustrial processes, bankers who supply 
credit, together with a few representa- 
tives of stockholders. Labor, which de- 
pends for its existence upon employ- 
ment, has nothing to do with manage- 
ment or control of industry. Trade 
unionism has established some democ- 
racy in the producing end of industry. 
A similar cooperative relationship must 
some day be established in the manage- 
ment end if democracy in industry is to 
be attained. A combination of all ele- 
ments should be represented in the di- 
recting responsibility of every plant em- 
ploying wage-earners. I invite our 
employers to take a good look at the in- 
dustrial situation in Europe. The trade 
union movement is a democratic insti- 
tution—built upon the bedrock of de- 
mocracy. No European dictator could 





have secured his present power if the 
national labor movement had continued 
to exist. Here in our country our po- 
litical freedom is magnificent—worth 
preserving, worth cherishing, worth de- 
fending by every sacrifice. But our 
world of industry is different. 


William H. King, United States Sen- 
ator from Utah: In my opinion the 
alien Harry Renton 
Bridges, whose 
presence in this 
country the Con- 
gress deems hurt- 
ful, should be sum- 
marily deported. 
From facts of which 
the Congress may 
and should take 
cognizance, it is 
known throughout 
the United States that Bridges, by rea- 
son of his alien philosophy and conduct, 
has placed himself in a position where 
he is no longer wanted in this country 
by its citizens, and where his continued 
presence here will prove disadvanta- 
geous and hurtful to the American peo- 
ple. A short time ago, so great had be- 
come the demand for Bridges’ expul- 
sion—a demand by an injured and law- 
abiding citizenry—that the matter was 
taken up by the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service. In the files of that 
Service are sworn statements by fifteen 
individuals presenting in detail their 
first-hand knowledge of Bridges’ mem- 
bership in and connections with the 
Communist party. 


Adolph J. Sabath, United States Rep- 
resentative from Illinois: There might 
have been some jus- 
tice in the criticism 
of the program and 
policies pursued 
prior to the estab- 
lishment of the 
United States 
Housing Authority 
and before the ap- 
pointment of the 
present administra- 
tor, Mr. Straus 
Today, thanks to the tireless efforts and 
energy of Mr. Straus, construction costs 
of dwellings for workers are as low as 
they have ever been and are constantly 
being reduced. I challenge anyone to 
show waste, mismanagement or graft 
under the administration of Mr. Straus. 
The record is clear and unimpeachable. 
The loans made by U.S.H.A. are repaid 
in full with interest and will involve ab- 
solutely no cost to the federal govern- 
ment. The U.S.H.A. is a pioneer. It 
has set remarkable standards and has 
established staggering and most im- 
pressive records in low-cost housing 
and low-cost rentals. , 
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)roanized Labor ADVANCES 


FEDERAL UNIONS — 


> Federal unions chartered in recent 
weeks: Local 22418, Miners, Neihart, 
Mont.; 22419, Federal Labor Union, 
Toronto; 22420, Railway Patrolmen, 
Youngstown, Ohio; 22421, Federal 
Labor Union, Warsaw, Ind.; 22422, 
Office Employes, Nashville, Tenn.; 
22423, Federal Labor Union, Chicago; 
22424, Stenographers and Bookkeep- 
ers, East St. Louis, IIl.; 22425, Mica 
Workers, Asheville, N. C.; 22426, 
Rubber Workers, Toledo, Ohio ; 22427, 
Federal Labor Union, Toledo, Ohio; 
22428, Commercial Fishermen, Sa- 
lerno, Fla.; 22429, Dance Teachers, 
Detroit ; 22430, Federal Labor Union, 
Newark, N. J.; 22431, Flour Mill 
Workers, Cherryvale, Kan.; 22432, 
Dairy Workers, Honolulu, Hawaii; 
22433, Railway Patrolmen, Detroit; 
22434, Optical Workers, Shreveport, 
La.; 22435, Railway Patrolmen, Phila- 
delphia ; 22436, Federal Labor Union, 
Savannah, Ga.; 22437, Distillery 
Workers, Louisville, Ky.; 22438, 
Aluminum Workers, Mobile, Ala.; 
22439, Grain Processors, Louisville, 
Ky.; 22440, Cannery and Produce 
Workers, Trenton and vicinity, N. J.; 
22441, Railway Patrolmen, Toledo, 
Ohio; 22442, Aluminum Workers, 


Vancouver,’ Wash. ; 22443, Beet Sugar 
Refinery Employes, Fort Morgan, 
Colo.; 22444, Alcoholic Beverage 
Salesmen, Los Angeles. 


> Local 21762, Flour and Feed Mill 
Workers, of Beardstown, IIl., has se- 
cured a pay increase for all employes 
of Schultz, Baujan and Company. Pro- 
vision is also made for the protection 
of workers who enter military service. 
Such workers, upon release from serv- 
ice, are to be reemployed. 


> Local 20658, Wholesale Grocery Sup- 
ply Workers, of Chicago, has nego- 
tiated an agreement with the Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Company under 
which employes on jobs classified be- 
tween the minimum of fifty-five cents 
per hour and the maximum of seventy- 
five cents will receive increases ranging 
from five to eight cents. Pay is to be 
no less for forty hours than was for- 
merly paid for forty-four. Workers are 
guaranteed a minimum of thirty-six 
hours per week. 


Its agreement with the Francis H. 
Leggett Company has been renewed by 
Local 19822, Grocery Warehousemen, 
of New York City. A minimum wage 
of $33 is established. It will be raised 
to $35 eleven months hence. The union 
reports completion of negotiations with 





A. S. Zander (left), president of American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes, greets W. R. Williams, Southwest 
representative of A. F. of L., at union’s recent convention 
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other firms on contract renewals and 
says it expects that these agreements 
will have provisions similar to those of 
the Leggett pact. About eighty per 
cent of New York City’s grocery ware- 
houses are now organized, it is re- 
ported. 


> The same pay for a forty-hour week 
as for a work week of forty-six hours 
has been obtained by Local 19793, 
Water Works Employes, of Birming- 
ham, Ala. The agreement is with the 
Birmingham water works. Paid vaca- 
tions are increased from one week to 
two weeks. Other provisions are two 
weeks’ sick leave, the check-off and 
arbitration. A supplementary section 
protects the rights of workers who are 
called into the nation’s armed services. 


> The National Labor Relations Board 
announces the certification of Federal 
Labor Union 20836 as the sole collec- 
tive bargaining agent for all production 
and maintenance employes of the E. T. 
Fraim Lock Company of Lancaster, 
Pa. A secret ballot election resulted in 
a victory for the American Federation 
of Labor union, 85-12. 


>A settlement of a strike against the 
Walter Baker Company by members of 
Federal Labor Union 21243 is reported. 
The strike ended after it had gone two 
weeks. The concern, a subsidiary of the 
General Foods Corporation, consented 
to arbitration of the questions of wages, 
hours and working conditions. This is 
said to be the first time that General 
Foods or any subsidiary has agreed to 
arbitrate these issues. 


> Organizer W. H. Whetro reports a 
smashing election victory by Local 
18528, Wheel Workers, over the C.I.O. 
organization. The vote was 894 for the 
American Federation of Labor union 
and 42 for the C.1.O. Participants in 
the election were employes of the 
American National Metal Wheel Com- 


pany. 


> Local 21149, Match Workers, of Os- 
wego, N. Y., has signed an agreement 
with the Diamond Match Company 
under which wages rise. One week’s 
vacation with pay and union working 
conditions are also provided. 


> Local 20149, Chemical Workers, of 
Tacoma, Wash., has signed the Na- 
tional Soap Company to a union agree- 
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ment. Previously the union had the 
Wypenn Oil Company and the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Company. 


> Federal Labor Union 22000 of Platts- 
burg, N. Y., has renewed its agree- 
ment with the Pal Blade Company. 
Wages are increased. Other terms of 
the agreement call for the union shop, 
the forty-hour week, seniority, time 
and one-half for overtime and double 
pay for holiday work. 


> An agreement between Local 20734, 
Drug and Chemical Workers, of New 
York City, and the McKesson and 
Robbins Company boosts wages $1.50 
a week, retroactive to August 1. A 
minimum wage for new employes is 
established. 


> Local 19972, Shipping Clerks, of 
South Bend, Ind., recently secured 
wage increases for its membership 
ranging up to ten cents per hour for 
those in the lower brackets. 


CONVENTIONS 


> President Harry C. Bates told the 
recent convention of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International 
Union at St. Louis that the develop- 
ment of a defense procedure which 
will be fair and democratic as well as 
speedy and effective is of first impor- 
tance to labor. 

He urged watchfulness against ef- 
forts by powerful interests to destroy 
the labor movement. Similar advice 
was given by William J. Bowen, presi- 
dent emeritus. Mr. Bowen said indus- 
tries which refuse to accept defense 
contracts on reasonable terms should 
be “prosecuted like ordinary draft 
dodgers.” 


> The fifteenth convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters 
was held at Des Moines, Iowa, last 
month. The executive officers reported 
substantial progress by the union in 
many fields. 

The convention, which was in ses- 
sion five days, acted on resolutions 
ranging from a proposal for coordina- 
tion of the fire service with national 
defense plans to a suggestion for a 
change in the method of electing vice- 
presidents of the organization. 


> The American Federation of Labor 
stand on conscription and on the na- 
tional emergency program was unani- 
mously supported by delegates to the 
fourth convention of the American Fed- 
eration of State, County and Munici- 
pal Employes at Duluth, Minn. The 
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Edgar L. Harris (right), president of National Federation of Rural 
Letter Carriers, with Vice-President B. P. Donovan (center) and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Frank S. McGuire at Peoria, Ill., convention 


130 delegates, representing 52,000 pub- 
lic employes in forty states, added to 
the A. F. of L. statement a clause 
requesting the conscription of wealth 
and industry. 

A. S. Zander (picture on Page 31), 
founder and president of the A.F.S. 
C.M.E., was returned to office by a 
unanimous vote, as was Gordon W. 
Chapman, the federation’s secretary- 
treasurer. 


>The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
porters was warned by its president, 
A. Philip Randolph, that Communism 
is no solution for the problems of the 
Negro. Addressing the union’s recent 
convention in New York City, at which 
other speakers were William Green and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mr. Ran- 
dolph said : 

“With the march of dictatorships, 
we must reaffirm our faith and devo- 
tion to the cause of democracy and 
liberty. To that end, we reject the 
Communist program as a solution of 
the problems of the Negro, because it 
is the negation of democracy.” 


> John L. Lewis has become “the most 
experienced truth-twisting windbag 
that this nation has yet produced,” 
President Reuben G. Soderstrom told 
the annual convention of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor at Rockford. 


>The Indiana State Federation of 
Labor refused to endorse President 
Roosevelt for reelection. The conven- 
tion was held at Marion. Robert J. 
Watt, international representative of 
the American Federation of Labor, was 
one of the principal speakers. 


> The New Jersey State Federation of 
Labor endorsed the candidacy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for a third term at its 
recent Atlantic City convention. By 
resolution the convention condemned 
the Ku Klux Klan, Nazi and other pro- 
Fascist groups and the Communists. 


> The determination of the Wisconsin 
labor movement has not been dampened 
by the anti-labor “blitzkrieg” in that 
state, President Henry Ohl, Jr., told 
the convention of the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor, held at Janesville. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


> An impressive membership increase 
during the last year is reported by the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union. Five thousand 
new members have been enrolled. 


> The National Labor Relations Board 
announces certification of Local 120, 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, as the sole collective bargaining 
agency at the Home Manufacturing 
Company, Decatur, Il. 


> One thousand electrical workers have 
resumed work after a strike which won 
them concessions from three cable and 
conduit plants in New York City. The 
men are members of Local 3, Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 


>A closed shop agreement has been 
signed at Jacksonville, Fla., between 
the Cigar Makers International Union 
and John H. Swisher and Son. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


S Never 


ATHRYN KROUSE looked 

across the room at her chum, 
Iona Blaine. Iona, however, did not 
see her, for her attention was focused 
on two boys sitting farther down the 
aisle. 

Dick Hall and Biff Bevins surely 
were not studying lessons. Their con- 
centrated manner was enough to make 
another fellow student definitely sus- 
picious. Katie’s eyes followed Iona’s 
and she began to wonder what the boys 
were up to. 

Mr. Carpenter, the study hall moni- 
tor, looked up from the papers he was 
grading. Iona saw him and cleared her 
throat warningly. The boys turned to 
their books and the girls gave heed to 
their lessons, but all four were con- 
scious of one another’s interest. Mr. 
Carpenter slowly toured the room and, 
having discovered nothing out of the 
way, resumed his seat. 

As soon as the dismissal bell rang, 
the girls dashed out the side door, hop- 
ing to head off the boys. They had no 
need to hurry, though, for Biff came 
toward them grinning. 

“Thanks, Pal,” he said. “That sig- 
nal was just what saved us.” 

“We have to stick together,” said 
Iona. “Think nothing of it.” 

“But what was it all about?” asked 
Katie, her curiosity getting the best of 
her. 

“We were working on our Junior 
Union debate,” said Dick, “and some 
of the stuff Devers gave us last period 
worked in pretty well, so we were try- 
ing to write it up before we forgot it. 
We were all right, as far as that goes, 
but we had exchanged papers, with our 
arguments, and old Carp might not 
have understood. You know how he is 
about some things.” 

“Don’t I, though!’ answered Iona. 
“Didn’t he almost tear me apart before 
the class about the trade union attitude 
concerning conscription ?” 

“Oh, he made me so angry that 
period!” Katie said. “He doesn’t seem 
to think trade union men and women 
are real, honest-to-goodness Americans. 
I’m going to see to it he comes to our 
debate if I have to drag him.” 

Dick interrupted her. 





“He just needs an education along 
the lines of democracy and American- 
ism,” he remarked. 

“There’s the bell. So long. See you 
later,” said Biff. 

The little group broke up as all four 
went to their respective classes. 

The teacher under discussion had 
made unfavorable remarks concerning 
trade unionism on several occasions. 
He had made the mistake of talking 
against unions in the presence of some 
Junior Unionists, and had met with 
some pretty definite arguments on the 
great and beneficial part the American 
Federation of Labor has played in the 
progress of the whole United States. 

His attitude had made him very un- 
popular with the majority of the stu- 
dents, for the membership of the Junior 
Union was large and the organization 
was by far the most popular activity 
group in the school. 

His last criticism was leveled against 
the stand the American Federation of 
Labor had taken on the question of 
conscription, and some of the boys 
and girls who had read the September 
issue of The AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
ist had taken him a copy. Biff Bevins 
was one who had done so, and Iona 
certainly had seen to it that he had the 
article. Since then Mr. Carpenter had 
said very little against unions. 

The Junior Union debate was one of 
the outstanding affairs of the Fall 
schedule. There was lots of enthusiasm 
about it, and the evening of the debate 
promised to be exciting. It was to be 
held in the Labor Temple, and a sizable 
crowd was expected. 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Too Late fo Learn 


The debate night finally arrived, and 
the hall was nearly filled. There were 
songs and some music befere the de- 
bate got under way. Mr. Blaine, Iona’s 
father, presided over the meeting and 
appointed the judges. 

He introduced the debaters, who took 
over with the subject “Resolved: That 
trade unions cannot exist in totalitarian 
countries.” Each speaker spoke con- 
vincingly on his subject, and received 
much applause. 

The judges listened attentively and 
at the conclusion of the arguments com- 
mented upon the excellent material pre- 
sented and the able manner in which it 
was done. Mr. Blaine agai spoke and 
when he announced the decision-ef the 
impartial judges it was a two-to-one 
vote for the team having the affirmative 
side, for which the speakers were Biff 
and Dick, with Carmen Breen as alter- 
nate. The best speaker award was 
made to Carol Deane, the second 
speaker for the negative. She and Dale 
Manuel, with Helen Stevens as alter- 
nate, composed the negative team. 

As the hall was clearing Kathryn en- 
countered Mr. Carpenter. 

“How did you like it?” she asked 
politely. 

“T have to admit I’m surprised,” he 
replied. “I don’t know when I’ve en- 
joyed an evening more. It has been 
inspiring and educational. I trust I'll 
be able to see more things in line with 
you and your associates from now on. 
By the way, was the presiding officer 
Miss Iona’s father?” 

“Yes,” answered Katie. “Come with 
me and I'll introduce you to him.” 

“Thank you. I should like to meet 
him.” 

“He can tell you some points about 
trade unionism that will make you be- 
come one of our staunchest support- 
ers,” the girl declared. “Oh, Mr. Car- 
penter, I do hope you’re beginning -to 
agree with us.” 

The next day Mr. Blaine told his 
daughter that he had an appointment 
with her instructor to talk over union 
organization and problems. 

“Well, Daddy, all I can say is, I 
know you can convince him. He’s be- 
ginning to wake up.” 














There is no more effective way of 
furthering trade unionism than by 
spending your union-earned dollars 
for union-made products and union 


services. It is your duty to yourself, 
to your fellow-worker and to your 
country. So when you make your 
purchases, be sure every article car- 
ries the union label. And when you 
visit a restaurant, a bar or a barber 
shop, make certain that it displays the 
union shop card. Wherever you go, 
whatever you buy ... ALWAYS 
SPEND YOUR MONEY UNION! 


Now ta the lime lo 
TAKE THE PLEDGE 


“I promise to buy only from firms that 
display union labels, shop cards or 
working buttons!” This promise is a 
pledge of allegiance to the ideals that 
inspired the organization of wage- 
earners. It is concrete evidence that 
we want only goods and services that 
come from workers who enjoy decent 
wages and conditions. Take the pledge 
and obey the pledge... BUY UNION 
ALWAYS! 










MA 


Union label information can be obtained by writing to I. M. 
6 Ornburn, Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Depart- 
V, ment, at the A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 


UNION LABEL * UNION SHOP CARD * UNION SERVICE BUTT 





